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FROM DREAMSr TO WAKING. 



CHAPTER I. 

HER mOLS. 

" Child ! your imagination will be your ruin. 
You live in a world that does not exist, and you 
see nothing as it is. I am sorry for you, for I 
know too well what you will have to suffer. But 
who can give another reason and common-sense ? 
We must all dree our own weird, and yours will 
be a heavy one 1" 

The speaker, Miss Morris, flickfed out her 
flounces with a hopeless air, and, passing her hand 
over her eyes, sighed heavily. There was as much 
fretfulness as sorrow in this sigh; temper having 
the trick of pain, and a look of suffering making 
a very good mask for the feeling of displeasure. 
But Miss Mprris, though observant, was not in- 
trospective, and had never come to that knowl- 
edge of herself which the sage said was the last 
and most difficult attainment of wisdom ; hence 
she honestly believed that she was only sorry, and 
not in the least " put out," when she deprecated, 
as so often before, this inconvenient activity of 
fancy which made calls on her sympathy to which 
she could not respond. 

The child, of whose bewildering imagination 
she spoke so plaintively, wa? her niece, Yenetia 
Greville, a slender, fair-faced ^1 of seventeen, 
with a certain dreamy look in her large blue eyes, 
and that kind of settled sweetness in her smile 
which seemed as if she smiled more from what 
she thought and felt than from what she saw and 
knew ; so far justifying her poor fretful, sickly, 
timorous aunt in her disclaimers, and, as she 
prophesied, threatened in the future that sorrow 
which comes to all dreamers before they wake 
and realize. 

Those dreamy blue eyes, that settled sweetness 
of smile, were true tracings of the hidden writ- 
ing. Yenetia did live in a world of her own — 
which was by no means the world of ordinary 
human habitation — ^where she saw beauty that 
did not exist; virtue that her own mind only 
created; love -worthiness, greatness, nobleness, 
where were not even the shadows of divine 
things ; where she made gods out of the clouds 
in the sky, and gave her worship to mist-wreaths 
that faded away as she looked. , 



Nevertheless, she -^ . 5 rsot as yet discouraged; 
and when one little cloud-god melted away and 
was lost, she created another which did as well. 
For among the needs of her young soul, that of 
enthusiasm about some person or some thing was 
the most imperative. This need had already led 
her into some troubles and a few f ollie?, earnest 
of graver sorrows in the future when the hesoin 
cTenthoimaamer should have given place to the 
more fatal besoin d^ aimer; when the creation of 
an ideal for whom she should sacrifice herself, 
not only admire as from a distance — ^the worship 
of a god to whom she might bring the living in- 
cense of her love, not only watch as he floated 
through the sky — ^would be the terrible law of 
her life ; when what was now the mere phantasy 
of her imagination would be then the main fact 
of her being. 

As it was, her troubles had been comparative- 
ly slight and her follies unimportant; all the 
same, she had had the one and committed the 
other. Thus : last holidays, when she was six- 
teen, she had idealized the gardener^s young 
daughter, a pretty, clever, facile kind of girl, who, 
she persuaded herself, was a genius in the rough, 
like one of the great of the earth bom in obscure 
places, of whom she had been reading ; a genius 
wanting only the aid of a friendly hand to strip 
away the rugged envelope and let the nobly fash- 
ioned soul go free. Full of this fancy, she had 
insisted on teaching the girl all that she herself 
knew, including music and drawing, French and 
physical geography. She made her holidays sea- 
sons of real hard work to herself and' of infinite 
penance to Letty ; till, tired out of her life by her 
lessons, and getting past the age when bread and 
jam rounded off the possibilities of human enjoy- 
ment, she went of her own accord as a nurse-girl 
at Farmer Bust's ; and the last thing heard of 
the potential Hypatia, the hypothetical Yittoria 
Colonna, was that she had been seen flaunting 
through the streets of Belton on a market-day, 
hanging on the arm of a recruiting sergeant, and, 
yoimg as she was, evidently in that state when 
pewter rings like silver. Miss Morris, who had 
never much liked the girl, and who cordially de- 
tested all Yenetia'a crMsft-a* "^^iJass^ \iSli^^«s»^ "^s^ 
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Ij delighted to tell her of these very, coarse and 
clumsy feet of clay that had shown themselves 
beneath the petticoats of her genius. But poor 
Yenetia cried herself sick, and to the last believed 
that Letty might have been made something of, 
if only the right way had been taken, and the 
right person had taken it. 

Another time she persuaded her aunt to take 
into the house, and give fair trial to, a plausible, 
smooth-tongued, crafty young scamp, who came 
that way one bitter winter^s evening, and told a 
pitiful story of a good place lost through the 
death of the mistress, and the impossibility of 
finding another without a character. He was 
put into buttons, and made the page-boy of the 
establishment, much to cook^s disgust — ^and cook 
knew the world as well as most. But he did 
pretty well, and was really handy and useful, till 
he bundled all the silver into the best table-cloth, 
and decamped in the night, never to be heard of 
again. 

At school she had made an idol of Georgie 
Lawless, a big, lazy, imperious girl, who loved no 
one but herself, and treated poor adoring Vene- 
tia as living idols do treat their worshipers, 
nearly breaking her heart by her caprices and 
her cruelties, in preparation for the time when 
heart-break would be a more serious matter than 
it was now. And she had done her best to ideal- 
ize her aunt. But Miss Honoria Morris was 
scarcely cultivable ground even for such a per- 
sistent enthusiast as Yenetia. A peevish invalid 
with a sharp face and4i grating voice, very quer- 
ulous, very selfish, very prosaic, could scarcely be 
made into a saint or a heroine, try as hard as one 
would. Nor was her malady, which was liver, to 
be regarded as of those ethereal and refined sick- 
nesses which are assumed to make folks liker to 
the angels than they are ever able to be when in 
good health and with pure blood. Neither could 
the girl exalt the pro-motherhood — for which her 
aunt received a handsome income, and got rid of 
her charge by sending her to school for nine 
months out of the twelve, and giving herself no 
kind of trouble about her for the three during 
which she was at home — into a subject for en- 
thusiastic gratitude or poetic eulogy. There are 
things at which even the folly of youth becomes 
wise, and this was one of them. Wherefore, aft- 
er a time, duriog which the girl had wrought hard 
to grow flowers on nether millstones. Aunt Ho- 
noria was laid aside like an old doll, and Yenetia 
did what she could without her. 

The present occasion of the girPs delight and 
the woman^s rebuke was the prospect of a certain 
school-fellow, one Graziella Despues, a Creole, 
who had been sent over from Cuba to the Misses 
Wynter, at Noon Lodge, to perfect before bring- 
ing out. Yenetia had heard from Kate Grant, a 
girl whose parents were in India, and who had 
no hoUdays, that the new arrival with the pretty 
nsme was the most beautifulf delightful little dar- 



ling that had ever been seen. She wore ear-rings 
and rings, brooches, chains, charms, and neck- 
laces, like a grown-up woman, said little Kate, who 
already loved finery and possessed none ; and she 
went out every morning and picked two flowers, 
one for her hair and one for her dress, and the 
Misses Wynter only smiled and said nothing ; and 
she talked the sweetest kind of broken English, 
and talked incessantly, all about Cuba and the 
lovely things that they had there — the flowers 
and fruits and trees and birds; and she had 
such eyes and such eyelashes — and was only 
about five feet high, with a waist that did not 
quite measure eighteen inches ; and, finally, that 
she, Kate, was so much in love with her ! — and so 
would Yenetia be when she saw her, for she was 
ever so much nicer than that great big Georgie 
Lawless. Which was mean of Kate, who was 
Yenetia^s shadow ; seeing that she too had wor- 
shiped at the Lawless shrine together with her 
model, and, until the arrival of Graziella, had held 
her supreme over all her rivals. 

All this was enough to set the active imagi- 
nation of Yenetia in a flame, and to give her an- 
other idol in the clouds. A child of the sun, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, who dressed herself in 
jewels and flowers like a daughter of the Incas, 
and had a name that was a poem in itself; a 
creature so beautiful as Kate described, so fas- 
cinating and good and delightful altogether as 
Yenetia ima^ned, how should she not love her ? 
how not make her on the spot her goddess to 
be worshiped, her queen to be obeyed ? In one 
half hour she had created an ideal, as she had 
created others before ; and she counted the days 
between now and her return to school as a lover 
counts those which stand between him and his 
beloved. 

'^Oh, auntie, fancy! a beautiful little thing 
from Cuba; from that lovely country, that exqui- 
site place ! — why, they call it the Pearl of the 
Antilles!'' she had said, enthusiastically, after 
she had read Katie's letter. " How delightful it 
will be ! She will be like a fairy among us all." 

For which outburst of baseless delight she had 
received the rebuke which begins this chapter, 
though the sole effect that it had on her was to 
send her back on herself, and to make her dreams 
silent instead of audible. 

If Yenetia's imagination had pictured the fu- 
ture in gold so far as her new school-fellow was 
concerned, the reality of things brought her even 
more than she had anticipated. Graziella was the 
kind of girl to have warmed into activity a dead- 
er fancy than Yenetia's. What, then, did she 
not do to one already disposed by temperament 
and that terrible ^^ need" to find her a living poem, 
a human flower, a heroine out of a novel, a grace, 
a muse, a saint, and an angel all in one ? 

Beautiful in a strange foreign way, but beau- 
tiful exceedingly ; v/ith dark eyes surrounded by 
I a fringe of lashes so long that they swept her 
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rounded, olive-tinted cheeks ; a mouth like a rose- 
bud ; hair soft, thick, and black as night, falling 
to her feet when she let it loose ; a figure as slight 
as the traditional sylph^s, but of such exquisite 
proportions as made all others look coarse or 
meagre according to the line on which they dif- 
fered ; with a half -hidden fire beneath her grace- 
ful indolence; a passion, indicated rather than 
shown, penetrating her sweet caressing softness, 
which gave her that appearance of latent strength 
and unexplored possibilities, so attractive, so com- 
pelling, so mysterious to the imagination — Grazi- 
ella was soon the queen of the school, but reign- 
ing over none more arbitrarily than over Venetia. 
Her heart had gone down before the lovely little 
Creole as it had never yet gone down before any 
one ; and she transacted in little and in school- 
girl travesty the great drama of love which she 
was destined to enact in more serious fashion 
hereafter. 

But things were not always smooth between 
the two friends; and, indeed, it was only the 
sweetness of Yenetia's temper and the absolute 
sincerity of her devotion — the entire forgetf ill- 
ness of herself and the delicate tact taught by 
truth and love together — that made matters 
bearable. For though Graziella had many vir- 
tues — ^the virtues which belong to a nature pas- 
sionate and not ungenerous — she had a vice that 
went far to destroy all the good of these others, 
and that made her love more often a service of 
pain than of pleasure. She was jealous ; fiercely, 
unreasonably, wildly jealous ; jealous as only a 
Creole can be jealous — that is, as a savage for 
suspicion and a wild beast for cruelty. But she 
had fewer outbreaks with Yenetia than she 
would have had with any one else, because of 
this saintly devotion, this faithful absorption 
and hourly dedication, which it was almost im- 
possible for the most perverse ingenuity to dis- 
tort or misunderstand. Sometimes, indeed, there 
were tremendous acts of trouble and tragedy to 
go through ; but, on the whole, this school-girl 
romance brought as much happiness as it gave 
pleasure, for if the one was blessed in her wor- 
ship, the other was charmed to be worshiped. 

So the days passed through summer and au- 
tumn, winter and spring, when Yenetia, having 
reached the magic age of eighteen, was taken 
from Graziella and Noon Lodge to meet fortune 
and the future in the great world at home. The. 
Creole, two years younger than the English girl, 
had to be kept for another twelve months under 
the Misses Wynter's fostering wing, when she 
too would be pronounced fit to fly on her own 
account, and to be eligible for balls and liable to 
lovers. 

Of course it was a tremendous grief to Yene- 
tia to leave her young queen in the durance 
from which she, for her own part, had escaped. 
Though she disUked Noon Lodge, and did not 
love the Misses Wynter, she would wiUin^Vy 



have postponed her " coming out" for a year, so 
that she might have kept with Graziella. But 
fate is stronger than love, and the sacrifice had 
to be made. It was agreed, however, that the 
Creole, who had only friends— no acknowledged 
relations — in England, should spend half her 
holidays at Oak-tree House with Yenetia and 
Miss Morris; and with this the two friends had 
perforce to be content,, and to make the best of 
things as they stood. And as even Aunt Hono- 
ria — ^poor peevish, sickly body ! — ^was, in a cer- 
tain sense, fascinated by the pretty little Cuban, 
the holidays were to be times of great delight. 
Meanwhile Yenetia went out and enjoyed her- 
self, and Graziella wove her spells round others 
of her companions as well as round her teachers, 
so that she succeeded in getting more pleasure 
and less learning, more holidays, more indul- 
gences, more caresses, and fewer lessons, fines, 
or admonitions, than any other young lady in the 
establishment. It was a way she had — a way 
which no one yet had been found able to with- 
stand, and which had, so far, brought her what 
she wished, and satisfied all her demands. It 
remained to be seen whether, when fairly launch- 
ed into the great flood of life and thQ unknown, 
she would be able to steer her precious bark as 
deftly as she had steered her toy boat, now in 
the ponds and shallows ; if she would be able to 
make men her slaves as she had hitherto made 
her girl friends her servants, and compel from 
them the love and adoration which she had won 
from these others ; if she would be still queen of 
her world, supreme, dominant, and confessed; 
or — ^would she have to yield at times to others ? 



CHAPTER n. 



IMITATION. 



The return from school and formal " coming 
out" of a pretty girl of confessed amiabiUty and 
a good f ortime is an event in a community which 
equals in importance the appointment of a new 
curate, or the arrival of a crack regiment with 
an unmarried colonel at its head. It is a kind 
of lottery, where the sanguine see their success, 
and the timid fear their failure ; but where each 
man who has the necessary conditions of celiba- 
cy and heart-wholeness is sure to think that for- 
tune is impartial and chances equal, and that the 
prize is as likely to be won by himself as by an- 
other. 

This was the feeling which Yenetia roused 
among the youth of Belton Forest, where they 
all lived. She was the biggest prize of their lo- 
cal matrimonial lottery on the female side of the 
lucky-bag, and every unmarried man of the dis- * 
trict — from little Tommy Clarke, the doctor's 
son, to handsome Charley Moasrasasw^ v^ ^irf^jsssa. 
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the canite, with a hundred and twenty poonda a 
year, and CSaptain Blakey, with his half-pay, 
grizzled beard, and fifty years of experience — 
had his dreams abont Yenetia Greville, and his 
speculations as to whether it was worth his while 
to decide on making her his wife or no. Before 
she had been three months at Oak-tree House 
she had received five offers of marriage. Five 
sane and stalwart English gentlemen had thrown 
themselves at her feet and besought her to bless 
them with her hand, each swearing that it was 
for love of her own sweet person only, and all 
with tongues discreetly silent on the Three per 
Cents, where her fortune was invested ; though, 
to do them justice as men of business, all had 
turned their eyes that way, and each had studied 
the money article in the Times, and decided on 
the investments that he would make when he had 
the control of things, and had nused the three 
per cent, to six. 

Yenetia, however, did not see her hero in any 
of the five, which was a blessing, though rather 
a surprise to her aunt, knowing as she did the 
girPs fatal facility for idealizing, and the ex- 
treme likelihood there was of her investing with 
every kind of heroic attribute some conmion- 
place creature with a good manner and fluent 
■speech, who should strike the key-note of her 
character cleverly and gain her heart by delud- 
ing her imagination. But nothing of this had 
happened yet ; the ^Ps fate was still to come. 

It came before long: how should it not? 
Writing school-girl love-letters to Graziella, and 
going out to such balls and picnics, such lawn 
parties and water parties as were given in the 
neighborhood, was all very well ; but even when 
alternated with spells of dry study on the off 
days, and a sincere love of music and painting at 
all times, they were not interests of such dimen- 
sions as necessarily excluded others. On the 
contrary, the more the girPs nature was stirred, 
the more likelihood of deeper movement when 
the chance came. And so it happened when Er- 
nest Pierrepoint came down to pay a visit to 
Charley Mossman, his old Eton friend and col- 
lege chum, and the bachelors of Belton Forest 
gave a ball to the neighborhood, with Yenetia 
OreviUe, the mistress of Oak-tree House, as the 
queen and acknowledged belle. 

Any one might be forgiven for idealiang Er- 
nest Pierrepoint. Even elderly women learned 
the trick, and men themselves were not exempt. 
It was not only that he was handsome — Charley 
Kossman was that too, and Captain Blakey, 
though grizzled and fifty, had once been an 
Adonis, and was a *^ fine figure of a man*' still ; 
nor was it only that he was clever — Mr. Rough- 
ton, the curate, had been a double-first, and, like 
some one else more famous, had forgotten more 
than any one else in the place had ever known. 
If Ernest Pierrepoint played on the flute divine- 
Ij^, so did UtiHe Tommy Clarke; if he sketched 



like a master, so did James Butterworth ; and as 
for athletics, great as he was m all manly sports, 
he had his equals and his masters among the 
yoimg men of Belton Forest ; so that it could not 
be on this account that he was accepted as king 
of his company wherever he appeared. No; it 
was for something far more subtle, far more in- 
definable ; for a certain grace of manner, a charm 
of voice, a chivalrous deference to women which 
yet did not put him at odds with men with whom 
he was 6an eamarade on all points ; for the most 
perfect sweetness of temper ; for a tact so delicate 
as to be almost a sixth sense; for a pleasant 
pdwer of talk which was bright without being 
gaudy fire-works, animated and not noisy, inter- 
estmg and not scholastic ; and, above all, for an 
appearance^ of curiously graceful gullelessness 
which set people at thdr ease at once, and was 
as far removed from the ordinary bluff British 
honesty which treads on your toes without apol- 
ogy, and slaps you m the face without regret, as 
was his breeding from that of a country haw- 
buck, or his person from that of a good-looking 
prize-fighter. In a word, he was a hero ready 
made to hand ; a young Apollo whom nymphs 
and goat-herds might adore, and who, while ac- 
cepting his position, gave no sign that he smelt 
the incense which, for his own part, he burned as 
liberally as it was offered. 

" You must present me, Charley, to your fair 
friend Miss Greville," he had said, as they drove 
to the ball; and Charley, who was really smitten, 
as the phrase goes, said, " Of course," joyfully 
thinking that now he should have a friend at 
court who would sound his praises judiciously, 
and make Miss Greville understand his merits 
better than she seemed to have understood them 
as yet. 

He had no fear of Ernest on his own account. 
He had always understood that there was an at- 
tachment between him and a pretty cousin, with 
paternal consent refused because of the relation- 
ship, but which was an effectual barrier to any 
other affaire, and so rendered him safe under the 
head of rivalry; else, perhaps, he would not have 
said " of course*' so joyfully, nor even have asked 
him down to Belton Chace at all As it was, 
however, as soon as Yenetia and her aunt came 
into the room, he went up to them with his friend, 
and presented in due form Mr. Ernest Pierrepoint 
to Miss Greville. 

A waltz was just beginning, and Yenetia's 
card was clear; tiiere was no reason, therefore^: 
why she should not be whirled away on the annj 
of Charley Mossman's friend, though Charley had( 
designed to dance this first waltz with her him«^ 
self — ^had expressly saved himself for it — hadj 
been looking forward to it for some days as a{ 
thing that should somehow mysteriously ad»>| 
vance him in the difficult path of her good f avorJ 
and make them happy — he scarcely 'knew wh|r 
But Ernest, in that unconscious innocent way / 
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his, took her from under his very eyes, and 
Charley was left to console himself as he best 
could for his disappointment. Had it been any 
but Ernest, that disappointment would have been 
very bitter ; but his fidus Achates, his friend and 
prospective champion — well, if not himself, this 
other was the next best that could be f oimd. And 
with this Charley comforted himself, and waltzed 
with Emily Backhouse instead of with Yenetia, 
which at least pleased one of the persons con- 
cerned. For Emily Backhouse had a tender 
heart, and Charley Mossman had' once set his 
seal on it, a little carelessly, perhaps ; but the im- 
pression remained, and poor Emily did not seek 
to rub it off. 

Yenetia had never enjoyed an evening as she 
enjoyed this. Ernest Pierrepoint seemed to con- 
sider himself specially told off for her service, 
and Charley Mossman shared his duty. This did 
not trouble her, though it made poor Emily un- 
comfortable enough ; for the young heiress liked 
the good-hearted squire with his frank English 
face and pleasant voice, and had somewhat ideal- 
ized him into her brother in a hazy kind of way 
— a distant and indistinct relationship which she 
did not care to make clearer, but which set her 
at her own ease and made him feel not the least 
in the world at his. He would have been better 
pleased If she had been less friendly, and the 
brotherly quality which she foimd in him was 
the last that he aspired to possess. But Mr. 
Pierrepoint — ah! that was another thing alto- 
gether. He was something that she had never 
seen before, and that she prized accordingly ; 
for what virtue is so great as that of novelty ? 

The varied experiences of travel, proficiency 
in art and music, love of poetry and literature, 
a handsome face, a sympathetic voice, a charm- 
ing manner, deferential, flattering, full of that 
subtle sense of manly protection and personal 
submission, of intellectual supremacy and the 
confession of moral inferiority, which is above all 
others the most delighted in by women from men 
— ^it was impossible that Yenetia, romantic, en- 
thusiastic, with the need of hero-worship woven 
in with the very fibres of her being, and just at 
the age when the sentiments are stronger than 
the perceptions, should not find her hero in Er- 
nest. Here, it seemed to her, was the culmina- 
tion of her ideal, the highest perfection to which 
the modem man could reach. A man who had 
shot lions in Africa and studied art in Rome; 
who had met the redskins on their war-path in 
Nebraska and acted French proverbs in a Paris- 
ian salon ; who spoke of a Polish princess with 
a sigh and of an English countess with familiar 
affection; and who now treated her, a country 
girl just home from school, as if she had been a 
princess herself, raising his beautiful eyes to hers 
with that look of courteous adoration and tender 
respect for which he was famous among the 
women who knew him — ^was it to be wondered at 



if she let her fancy go free, and, led by its flick- 
ering light to unsafe places, made for Mr. Ernest 
Pierrepoint a temple where she placed him on 
her pedestal as the Best whom the chances of 
life had as yet sent her f Had she been asked, 
she would have added-— or could ever send her ! 

They talked of all sorts of things ; or, rather, 
Ernest talked and Yenetia listened. It never oc- 
curred to her that the exploits of which he told 
her so simply, so much as matters of course, look- 
ing for praise no more tlian if he had said that 
he had walked down Regent Street on a fine May 
morning, were based on but slender foundations 
of fact, if embellished with a large amount of 
that which was not fact ; that his hdr-breadth 
escapes had been adventures wherein the danger 
had been infinitesimal and the way of escape a 
good broad cart-road, with stout hedges on either 
side ; and that the only lions which he had ever 
seen were those in the Zoological Gardens. But 
then he had 'really missed the chance of making 
one of a sporting party for the interior of Africa, 
which two of his friends had joined ; so if not 
the rose, he had been near it ; and he took their 
true adventures as good models for his false ones. 
All this was unknown to her, and she would not 
have believed any nineteenth -century Ithuriel 
who had told her. And as Ernest was not all 
bad — ^if vain and untruthful, a flirt and insincere, 
neither malicious nor evil-hearted — she had none 
of those mysterious instincts which are said to 
belong to the sex in its years of simplicity by 
way of protection against ignorance. Hence she 
gave herself tSie baisaee to belief, and with belief 
to admiration. 

*^ I hope that I may be allowed to call on you 
to-morrow V^ Ernest said, with his sweetest air, 
as they finished the last waltz, and he was taking 
her a small promenade in the lobby before hand- 
ing her to her aunt. 

Had the ball been held in a private house, with 
a conservatory attached, he would have taken her 
there ; but being in the large room of the princi- 
pal hotel, there was nothing but a passage flank- 
ed with flowers for the more tender episodes of 
the evening. 

" We shall be very happy to see you," answer- 
ed Yenetia, her eyes on the ground. " Do you 
stay long at the Chace ?" 

She held her breath to hear his answer. She 
scarcely realized how sorry she would be if he 
should give back a negative. 

*^ That depends," he said, looking at her al- 
most as if he were asking her a question. " There 
is nothing special to call me away at this moment, 
and there may be something to keep me here." 

Yenetia smiled. " I am glad of that," she re- 
turned, girlishly ; and looked up with a pair of 
bright blue happy eyes, which just then seemed 
to him the loveliest that he had ever seen in 
woman. Even the Polvil\.\frcM5«sj^^^'s^'«J5«s^^^ 
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ly dear, had not such eyes as this sweet flower- 
faced country girl, tliis nymph in white silk and 
pale blush-roses, who looked up into his face 
smiling, and said so frankly she was glad that 
he was not going away soon. 

'* And I am glad too," he said, in a rather low- 
er voice than was necessary ; but it gave a mean- 
ing and an emphasis, which was what he desired. 
*' I have found too much to enchant me to care 
to leave Belton Forest just yet" 

" It is a very pretty country," said Venetia, 
embarrassed, she scarcely knew why. 

" Very ; but I was thinking of the people, not 
the place," said Ernest, always in the same low 
tone of voice, as if the hydrangeas and dracaenas 
lining the walls were so many unfriendly ears 
which he must baffle if he could. 

Yenetia felt that she must say something. It 
was difficult to know what ; but difficulties have 
to be conquered, and thoughts musjt be dug for 
if they will not come up of themselves. 

**Yes," she said, looking vaguely round to- 
ward the ball-room door, " we have a very nice 
society here." 

*^ I do not know much of the society ; I only 
know that some people here are more than nice, 
are delightful, enthralling, enchanting," he re- 
turned ; and though Yenetia was but a school- 
girl yet, and neither vain nor conscious, she could 
not be so stupid as not to see that he meant 
her to take this to herself, and to believe that it 
was her society which he eulogized so warmly, 

" I think we had better go to my aunt," she 
then said, with a perceptible trouble in her face 
and eyes. 

Though it was pleasant to admire this won- 
derful stranger as the hero of her dreams, the 
embodiment of manly excellence, she was not 
in any way desirous that he should admire her. 
That would have implied a higher degree than 
any that she had yet taken in the initiation 
through which we all have to pass ; for to such a 
nature as hers imaginative and impersonal hero- 
worship comes long before the need of loving, 
while the need of loving comes long before that 
of being loved ; which, indeed, with women of 
Yenetia's stamp is never at any time so strong 
as this other. 

" I will take you," answered Ernest, who knew 
his alphabet too well to go too fast, and who un- 
derstood the signs of a girl's timidity as well as 
he understood those of a woman's fervor. 

On which the two walked demurely to where 
Miss Morris was waiting for her niece in the 
cloak-room ; and Mr. Pierrepoint made no fur- 
ther advances, unless it might be called an ad- 
vance to say, " I shall do myself, then, the honor 
of calling on you to-morrow," as he handed Ye- 
netia into her carriage, dextrously leaving Miss 
Morris to poor Charley. 

There was little doubt but that he would keep 
ids word Eaaiiy attracted, but eminently unsta- 



ble, each new face seemed to him the loveliest 
of the series; and though none had yet been 
found strong enough to hold him, he had always 
a floating idea that here, in this latest beauty, he 
had at last found his fate. He thought so now 
with Yenetia Greville, and blew his cigar smoke 
into rings, which somehow reminded him of the 
pretty little fringe on her forehead, though there 
was no kind of resemblance between the two, 
and saw the pure forms of her profile outlined 
in all sorts of incongruous things, and wherever 
he turned. Evidently he was what men call hard 
hit; but he kept his thoughts to himself, and 
Charley Mossman did not see which way they 
tended. 

The next day, then, both young men went off 
to Oak-tree House to inquire if Miss Greville was 
very much fatigued after last night's ball, or if 
the known delicacy of Miss Morris had been in- 
creased by the cares of her chaperonage and the 
lateness of the hour to which those cares extend- 
ed. They found the one alone in the garden, the 
other in her room and invisible ; and each in his 
heart did not bless the peccant liver which re- 
volted against a vigil prolonged to four o'clock 
in the morning, and by which he was denied the 
chance of the tete-d-tete that he had hoped for. 
For Charley, Orestes, had determined to ma- 
noeuvre so that Ernest, his Pylades, should take 
the old lady off his hands and leave him with 
the young one ; and Pylades had determined the 
same thing on his own account — with more like- 
lihood of success. For between the two men, 
the balance of skill in the more delicate tactics 
of life certainly hung to Ernest's side. 

Not much was to be done, however, by either 
at the present moment ; for each doubled on the 
other, and spoiled the running which he could 
not make for himself. If Charley talked of next 
season's hunting, and hoped that Miss Greville 
would sometimes come to the covert side, Ernest 
dextrously threw the conversation into art, and 
suggested a day's sketching in some picturesque 
spot of which he claimed to be the discoverer. 
And Charley could not sketch, though Ernest 
could hunt 

When Charley spoke of getting up a water 
party, Ernest seconded him enthusiastically, but 
turning to Yenetia, said, 

*^ Ah, Miss Greville, you should have been at 
the last boating excursion that we made from 
Naples ; a large party of us in quite a procession 
of boats, with flags flying, and that sweet Italian 
music ! The sea like lapis lazuli, the sky like 
one large opal, the splendid-looking fishermen, ; 
with their brown skins and picturesque dress, . 
the girls with their magnificent faces, figures like 
so many goddesses, and eyes that were as bright 
as stars — ^that would have pleased you ! Color, 
costume, climate, flowers, music, beauty — all the « 
accessories perfect, and just such as would have I 
enchanted a bom artist, as you are I" ' 
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The consequence of it was that a water party 
in gray and sombre England suddenly became to 
the girPs mind the very epitome of dullness, and 
that life seemed nowhere worth having save in 
beautiful Naples. 

" See Naples, and then die," said Ernest, dream- 
ily. 

" Better see it, and live there ever after," said 
Venetia, as dreamily. 

" Ah ! give me old England ! There is no place 
like home," cried Charley Mossman, vigorously. 
" England is the only country fit for a gentleman 
to live in !" 

"And the dungeon for artists !" sighed Ernest. 

Venetia sighed too ; she scarcely knew why ; 
but it seemed infinitely sad to her, first,that Mr. 
Pierrepoint should feel England to be a dungeon 
at all, and next, that, feeling it to be so, he should 
be imprisoned in it. To her, too, it seemed at 
this moment as if the sun never shone here ; that 
we had no flowers, no fruits, no sweet odors, no 
pleasant savors ; that we had never produced a 
poet nor an artist — ^nothing but blacksmiths and 
plowboys, a few unimaginative young landed pro- 
prietors, and elderly ladies who suffered from con- 
gested livers. She looked at Ernest pityingly. 

" Yes," she said, with a prettily pathetic air, 
" England is, as you say, Mr, Pierrepoint, a dun- 
geon for artists." 

" And the veritable assassin of poets," he in- 
terrupted. 

" Yes," she assented. 

" But the home of men !" said Charley Moss- 
man, a little scandalized at the tone of the talk. 
" Why, Ernest," he continued, "you are not a ren- 
egade to your own country, old fellow, are you ? 
Have the foreigners spoiled you so far as this f " 

Ernest smiled. There was a kind of compas- 
sionate superiority about his smile which Charley 
felt rather than saw. 

" Improved me, you mean," he answered ; " made 
me understand the worth of things rather than 
the unreal value of places — ^the grandeur of Uf e, 
of humanity, of thought, rather than the narrow 
conception which we call patriotism. That is how 
I look at it, Charley." 

" And I don't," said Charley, curtly. 

Briton of Britons, England was the ultimate to 
which national perfection could go, and he felt a 
slight on the mother country as keenly as a per- 
sonal insult, and, indeed, almost as a personal in- 
sult. But Ernest was his friend, and he could 
not be angry with him without graver cause than 
this. 

" But Mr. Pierrepoint has traveled," said Vene- 
tia, gravely, raising her eyes to Charley's, and 
speaking with a certain intensity of remonstrance 
that had its effect. 

This beautiful young man, who talked so sweet- 
ly on art and poetry, who had seen Naples, and 
made boating excursions with Polish princesses — 
he knew; and who was Charley Mossman, 01A7 



a dull young English squire, that he should con- 
tradict? 

" Travel is not every thing. Miss Greville," said 
Charley, a little hotly. " We have history too." 

" But Mr. Pierrepoint knows history as well as 
we do, and foreign countries better," answered 
Venetia ; and then remembering that she was in 
point of fact constituting herself the advocate of 
this comparative stranger, she stopped and blush- 
ed, and added, "But really I am interfering in 
what I do not imderstand, and giving my opinion 
where I know nothing about the matter. Let us 
talk of something else — something that we shall 
agree on, and not have half a dozen ideas all clash- 
ing together." 

Which charming little womanly diversion each 
young man read according to his desire. Char- 
ley, that she did not want to oppose him, her old 
friend, in preference for a stranger ; Ernest, that 
she did not wish to let her preference for him, a 
stranger, be too plainly seen by her old friend. 
Of a truth, Orestes and Pylades were playing odd 
cards to the lead ! 

After this the conversation languished. Retreat 
after the excitement of a skirmish seems often 
more dull than restful, and the young men were 
half afraid to show how dull they felt it by break- 
ing into sword-crossing again. Soon after, they 
took their leave, and Venetia found the day 
strangely heavy and oppressive when they had 
gone, and concluded that a storm was somewhere 
about — it was so lifeless, heavy, still ; and then 
she wondered what a storm would be like ^t Na- 
ples, and pictured the boating expedition of which 
Mr. Pierrepoint had spoken, and wished that she 
had been there. 



CHAPTER m. 

UNEQUAL PLAYEBS. 

Without occupation or imperative duties, pos- 
sessed of sufficient fortune to enjoy life in his 
own manner without thought or care for the fu- 
ture, if not rich enough to place himself among 
county magnates by the purchase of a large estate, 
Ernest Pierrepoint had no other will to follow but 
his own, no other person to consult but himself. 
Hence, when he found that life was pleasant at 
Belton Forest, that Venetia Greville was more 
unsophisticated than the Polish princess, better 
tempered than the dear countess, and more beau- 
tiful than either, he decided on taking a house 
for the summer, and installing himself as one of 
the desirable bachelors of the neighborhood — ^as 
an experience. 

He had never lived in the country — ^being essen- 
tially a town-bred man — and he thought that it 
would be good fun to give six months to the bu- 
colics, as he called them — always excei3tm!^V<5;- 
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and big blue eyes— and by the end of the time he 
would see what he had made of them and himself. 

He knew one thing — ^that he would make love 
to Yenetia after his own fashion. It would not 
be that vulgar, unmistakable kind of love which, 
according to him, is fit only for commonplace souls 
— ^thick-witted heads, destitute of poetry or deli- 
cacy of touch. No, it would be refined, subtle, sug- 
gestive love ; love that should tantalize without 
satisfying ; that should allow itself to be inferred 
rather than commit itself to confession ; love that 
should pass over the girPs heart like the wind 
over an .£olian harp, awaking sweet sighs, re- 
sponsive melodies, in return ; that should be like 
the sun on an opening bud, causing it to expand 
to its full perfection, to give out all its hidden 
perfume, all its secret beauty. 

It was delightful to him to see her innocent 
face change like an April sky at his pleasure — 
become grave or gay, radiant or overcast, as he 
talked of life now with the melancholy of a man 
whose heart is in the grave, the sombre hopeless- 
ness of a philosophy which has its roots in sor- 
row; now rolled out fine words and glittering 
ideas, vague, but all the time suggestive of beauty, 
of misty delight, no one knew why ; of enthusi- 
asm for no one knew what ; but, by this vety 
vagu^ess, appealing more powerfully than if they 
had been, more distinct to a mind so dreamy as 
Yenctia's, so capable of erecting fairy palaces out 
of egg-shells. 

Assuredly this was not the ultimate purpose 
for wl^ch Charley Mossman had invited him to the 
Chace ; but Charley, though inwardly annoyed at 
the sudden determination of Pylades, was an hon- 
est-hearted, generous kind of man, and held the 
doctrine of the best to win, like a true English 
gentleman as he was. If Ernest did really love 
Miss Greville, and that affair of his with his cousin 
was all off, he thought, a little ruefully, and more 
than a little inclined to call himself ill names for 
his folly in asking him to the Chace at all — ^but 
if he did really love her, and if she loved him 
— ^well, there was no help for it ; he, Charley 
Mossman, was not going to be muff enough to 
break his heart for the loss of any woman in the 
world, nor cad enough to envy his friend the treas- 
ure which he had known how to win : by which 
it may be seen that the handsome young squire^s 
condition was not desperate, and that Emily Back- 
house had still a few " lives" to the good. 

Here, then, we have him, our handsome, agree- 
able, poetical jewne premieTy installed at Acorn 
Bank, which the Hardmans, to whom it belonged, 
had been glad enough to let wlule they took their 
pleasure in Switzerland for the summer — ^not- 
withstanding Mrs. Hardman*s fears for her furni- 
ture, and Mr. Hardman^s reluctance to include the 
use of a shabby dog-cart and a broken-down cob 
in the list of appliances and appurtenances for 
which he received about ten times their market 
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And it was extraordinary to Yenetia how, since 
this arrangement had been made, the sun had 
seemed to her to shine every day, and the sky to 
be as blue as, surely, the sky of Italy itself. How 
glad, how happy, she was ! she used to think every 
morning when she woke smiling, as at a friend, at 
the broad daylight streaming through her room. 
What a delicious day this has been — ^what a bless- 
ed thing it is to live ! she used to think, with half 
a sigh, as she looked out on the stars for her last 
pleasure, and saw the lights of Acorn Bank shin- 
ing in the distance, and remembered all that Mr. 
Pierrepoint had said to-day, and of the meeting 
that they were to have to-morrow at the old mill 
— ^for sketching, nothing more. If she had been 
required to give a reason for her happiness, she 
would have been hard put to it, poor dreamy, en- 
thusiastic Yenetia ! But youth does not reason, 
dreamers do not verify the truth of their visions, 
and enthusiasm contents itself with belief — ^pass- 
ing over proof as altogether needless. 

This old mill was one of the most picturesque 
features in the whole of the picturesque Belton 
country. The artist world had long known it, 
and more than one great man had tried his skill 
there in the contest between art and nature, the 
imitator and his original, wherein the former is 
so sure to be worsted, and the latter so inevitably 
the conqueror. But to Ernest Pierrepoint's view 
of things it was quite the other way. He had 
always found nature a very docile sitter, he used 
to say, laughing, and by no means an untranslat- 
able original. All that you want is a poetic imagi- 
nation and technical skill ; to be able to see cor- 
rectly — so few people see, he would add, looking 
into the distance, with his fine eyes fixed as if they 
indeed saw every thing — and when you have learn- 
ed to see, then to transcribe courageously. This 
was all— surely nothing so very impossible I 

And once, when he had said this, he turned 
round to Yenetia, and added, in his sweet voice, 

" Y(mr eyes are made for seeing — ^seeing, I 
mean, in the artistic sense. Nature will keep no 
secrets from you ; she gives them lavishly to all 
the souls who love." 

"And I do love nature I" answered Yenetia, 
with sudden embarrassment She wished that 
she had said some other word instead of love. 

Ernest smiled. 

" How prettily you said that !" he exclaimed, in 
his graceful, guileless way. " It is such a charm 
when a woman speaks well," he added, to poor 
Yenetia's intense confusion, and a strange mixed 
kind of feeling, more pain than pleasure on the 

whole. 

This was as they were walking through the^' 
wood to the mill, where they were to have 9/ 
hour's sketching, and where Miss Morris was 
have accompanied them. But Miss Morris hi 
large ideas about trusting the young, and putti 
them on their honor, and all that kind of t 
whereby she secured herself her afternoon na] 
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and saved herself from fatigue by throwing Ve- 
netia into peril of something worse than fatigue 
^into peril of a broken heart and a ruined life. 

" You will make me vain if you flatter me,** she 
answered, shyly. 

"Shall I?" was his response. "Would my 
words have so great an effect on you ?" 

It was in Venetians mind as the right thing to 
say, " Any one's flattery would ;" but her heart 
drove back even this very mild rebuke, and the 
utmost to which she could come in the way of re- 
buke was, 

" You have seen so much more than I ; it is 
no wonder if your praise would have an effect on 
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me. 

" Oh I then I am only a living railway ticket, an 
embodied lecture on the physical geography of the 
globe ?" he said, in a tone of disappointment and 
half banter together. 

She laughed confusedly, but her eyes were moist 
and tender. Had she really hurt him? She 
would rather have hurt herself ten times over. 

"I do not hold you quite like this," she said, a 
little humbly ; and Ernest, for reasons, did not 
wish to press his victory too far. 

" Thanks I" he cried, pleasantly, and they went 
on for a while in silence ; and when they began 
to talk again, it was on indifferent subjects, till 
they came to the mill which they were to sketch 
in concert. 

" This is just the day for us !" then said Er- 
nest, as they settled themselves on the low stone 
wall facing the river and the ruined mill ; there 
where they got the best view of the old wheel 
with grass and moss growing on its broken flanges, 
of the stately elm-ttee shadowing both brook and 
building, of the thatched roof, starred with yellow 
stonecrop and rose root, with the swallows flj^g 
about their nests in the eaves, and the cattle 
standing knee-deep in the quiet pooL " And just 
the circumstances," looking at his companion ten- 
derly. 

" Yes, just," answered Venetia, looking at the 
cows, but thinking of him. 

After a pause, during which the two had ar- 
ranged their boards, tried their colors, and sketch- 
ed in their leading lines — careful, timid, and cor- 
rect, as to Venetia's ; bold, clever, and wrong, as 
to Ernest's — ^the latter said, apropos of nothing, 

" There is no true genius without strong sym- 
pathies. To understand, one must feel ; and one 
can not really feel without the power of living, as 
it were, in the mind, the soul, of another ; seeing 
through his eyes, loving as he loves, shrinking 
where he shrinks. Genius is in its nature uni- 
versal; but only because it is sympathetic. It 
grows by love. The more the poet, the artist, 
loves, the higher is his genius. Nature recognizes 
her own, and she gives tenfold for all that she re- 
ceives. Is it not so ?" 

" Yes," said Venetia, with a hushed kind of 
reverence in her voice. 



Talk such as this was ti^e spirit that led her into 
enchanted regions, nameless, formless, but none 
the less beautiful because they were not under- 
stood. All that she knew, all that she cared to 
know, was that when Ernest spoke to her like 
this, his melodious voice a trifle veiled, his eyes 
looking far before him, as if he, thd^Spiiitual 
seer of poetic things, discerned more than the 
grosser sort could see, his face as if radiant wit&. 
the light of a nobler world than dullards su(^ft8 
Charley Mossman could reach, her soul se^ed 
rapt away to heaven, where it floated in glory in 
the midst of beautiful forms and faint, d^cious 
music, making her almost sad, poor deluded dream- 
er ! with the intensity of her vague delight. 

" How exquisite it is to be understood I" then 
said Ernest, turning his beaming eyes from the 
spirit-world where they had apparently been wan- 
dering on to the fair piece of humanity by his 
side. " I have never yet met with one who seem- 
ed to understand me so well as you, Miss Greville. 
I have never seen any one with such noble sym- 
pathies — such superb spiritual melodies." 

Yenetia blushed, as her manner was, almost to 
tears. 

" You are too indulgent to me," she said, timid- 
ly. " I, who am only an unformed country girl, 
can not deserve this praise from a man who has 
seen and known all that you have," she continued, 
unmindful of his littie rebuke so lately adminis- 
tered about the living railway ticket and the em- 
bodied lecture. " It is your own kindness to say 
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so. 

" Pardon me, it is your own merit," he answer- 
ed. " It is because of the very breadth and depth 
of my knowledge of life that I do say so. And 
if I, who have seen so much of the world, hang 
up my wreath against your door, you may be sure 
it is because I know that it is deserved." 

By which it may be seen that he too had for- 
gotten it. 

Yenetia could not answer. To disclaim a com- 
pliment is sometimes more painful to modesty 
than to let it pass in sil^ice. She did not want 
to have the appearance of arguing with Mr. Pierre- 
point about her own perfections ; so she merely 
hung her head ^ little lower over her drawing, and 
wished that he would not talk of herself at all ; 
and yet, though painful, it was a pleasant pain. 

" That is the word," continued Ernest — ^*' su- 
perb spiritual melodies. Others, of course, know 
more of life than, thank Heaven ! you do. Miss 
Greville. We do not want our snow-drops, our 
sweet May-buds, our violets, to be like flaunting 
poppies, like gaudy tulips, like bold, self-evident 
peonies. And there are dreadful creatures who 
are scientific — ^logical reasoners, God help them, 
and us !^— but nowhere have I met with so much 
exquisite sensibility, such a true artist soul, sucl) 
a lovely poet's heart." 

"You are very good^" xsscss:\s!NKfc^^'ssss^»a.^'s^ 
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tell him, on her side, how great and noble and 
superior she thought him. But something that 
was not wholly spiritual held her back ; and all 
that she could do was to feel embarrassed, and 
to look divinely lovely, but somewhat foolish. 

More of this kind of thing went on during the 
two hours given to the sketching of the ruined 
mill, and Ernest found the time not ill employed. 
It was a pretty pastime that might lead to some- 
thing more serious, who knows ? He must be 
caught and caged some day, and Yenetia Greville 
might as well be his captor and jailer as another, 
if she suited on further acquaintance. Mean- 
while it pleased him to make love in this vague 
and undefined manner. It committed him to 
nothing, and added to his store of knowledge, al- 
ready considerable, as to the best way of dissect- 
ing a woman's heart without wounding his own. 
For one peculiarity of Ernest Pierrepoint's nature 
was that, however hard he might be hit, he was 
never really hurt ; another, that his fancies inva- 
riably cooled on further knowledge, instead of 
growing warmer ; and that the more he made a 
woman love him the less he loved her. 

And all this while Yenetia worshiped him as 
her hero, the embodiment of her highest manly 
ideas, and believed in his absolute sincerity as 
much as he believed in her absolute simplicity. 
It was an unequal match in the game of love ; but 
such matches always are unequal where one plays 
with coolness and knowledge, and the other has 
only faith and fervor as the rules by which hearts 
are thrown away, and the best trumps forced and 
lost. Faith and fervor, indeed, have been at all 
times impedimenta in the warfare of life. See- 
ing which some women fling them away altogeth- 
er ; and we can scarcely blame them. 

There had never been so gay a summer at Bel- 
ton Forest as was this. Every week something 
fresh and delightful was set afoot — chiefly by 
Ernest Pierrepbint and Charley Mossman — to 
which the neighborhood gladly subscribed its at- 
tendance, and bought its pleasure at small cost. 
Of course Yenetia was always one of the most 
desired and desirable guests, if Aunt Honoria but 
rarely appeared — shuflling off the burden of her 
chaperonage on to any pair of matronly shoul- 
ders that would accept it, and even lettmg Yene- 
tia go under the escort of the young men alone 
rather than give herself the trouble of going with 
her. 

The neighborhood had naturally made up its 
mind as to the state of matters between Ernest 
and Yenetia, and busied itself in conjectures as 
to when the marriage would take place. They 
were all sure that something was on foot, and 
that the two were engaged — or ought to be. 
There was no doubt as to the direction of their 
feelings — at least of hers, said the dowagers, se- 
verely; and nothing but an engagement could 
justify the attentions which the one paid with 
such marked devotion^ and the pleasure which the 



other showed in accepting them. Wherefore it 
was put down as a settled thing ; and people be- 
gan to ask each other whether they should con- 
gratulate Miss Greville before a formal announce- 
ment, or was it more proper to wait until the 
signal had been given by the authorities them- 
selves? The women who had sons generally 
voted on the side of waiting ; also a few who had 
daughters — with a forlorn hope not yet beaten 
back that things had not gone quite so far as 
this, and that Jane and Mary, Ellen and Susan, 
had still a chance— went with them. But the 
majority of the mothers with marriageable daugh- 
ters, for whom husbands were scarce to find, were 
for shunting Miss Greville as soon as possible. 
Even if she had secured a prize for her own hand, 
she would be one rival the less for them if she 
wa& once fairly out of the way. 

Meanwhile Yenetia on her own side never gave 
it a thought whether she was engaged or not. 
She had come to the knowledge by now that she 
loved this man, this hero of her dreams realized 
in the flesh, with her whole heart, her whole 
strength ; and she was as sure of his love for 
her as of hers for him. Could he be her hero 
and deceive her? Though he had never said 
any thing definite, distinct, yet his voice, his man- 
ner, had told her aU. He had suggested too much 
and too clearly not to mean her to understand 
him. She did not dishonor him so far as even to 
argue in her own heart whether such and such 
things were or were not. She knew; she was 
conscious ; she trusted ; she believed ; she loved ; 
and she was sure that she was beloved. 

So matters stood, when Graziella Despues wrote 
to her dear friend and sister Yenetia, telling her 
that scarlet fever had broken out in the school, 
and that it was by Miss Priscilla's desire she 
wrote to beg for an asylum at Oak-tree House, if 
her darling's love could bear such a test — ^she, 
Graziella, having no place on earth to go to, as 
her guardian was abroad, and she was thus prac- 
tically homeless. 

" It is a great shame of Miss Wynter to have 
scarlet fever in her house !" cried Miss Honoria, 
sharply. " And very inconsiderate to ask us to 
take Graziella. Good gracious ! if she brings it 
with her, why, we might both take it and die !" 

" But the poor little thing might take it and 
die if she stays there," said Yenetia ; " and that 
is more likely than that she should bring it with 
her to us. I don't see how we can possibly hes- 
itate, auntie. It would be murder if any thmg 
happened to her." 

The beautiful blue eyes filled up with tears. 
With her capacity for love, she could never be 
unfaithful to the old because of the new ; and 
not even Ernest hhnself could make her forget 
Graziella. 

" Did I say that we could ?" returned her aum 
snappishly. " You always jump so absurdly 
conclusions, Yenetia. Of course Graziella m 
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come, more especially as she has been inyited al- 
ready, and her visit, in the natural course of 
things, would have taken place in a few weeks. 
I only say that it is very wrong of Miss Wj^ter to 
have allowed scarlet fever to break out, and that 
in my state of health it is a dreadful risk to run 
—dreadful !» 

" Oh, I hope there will be no danger, auntie," 
said Venetia, lovingly. " We will take all the 
care possible, and perhaps no harm will come." 

" At all events, you will be satisfied to have 
your idol here, and if I have to suffer, I have ; 
that is all," answered Miss Morris, with an angry 
sigh. " So let us say no more about it You are 
80 fond of making a fuss, Venetia." 

With which she settled herself to her knitting 
dourly, while Venetia, feeling herself dismissed, 
went off to write to her friend, begging her to 
put herself in the train without a moment's de- 
lay and come off to Oak-tree House, or rather 
to her home — ^underlined three times — where she 
knew that she was more than welcome, and where 
— story-telling Venetia! — ^they had no kind of 
fear. She had had scarlet fever ten years ago, 
and auntie was too old to take it So the doctor 
said when it was raging at Belton the sunmier 
before last, and there was, of course, no danger 
now— ending the letter with a great deal of love 
and verbal caressing, and putting in a postscript 
the salient point of all : " We have a new resi- 
dent here for the summer, a Mr. Pierrepoint — 
Ernest Pierrepoint — whom, I am sure, you will 
like, and who is sure to like you. We see a great 
deal of him." 

This was the first that Graziella had heard of 
her dear friend's last enthusiasm, Venetia hav- 
ing kept back her confidence on this matter with 
a reticence wholly unlike her usual self ; in con- 
sequence of which, when she read this last an- 
nouncement, Graziella, who, girl as she was, had 
more finesse and more suspicion than the average 
woman, and who was in&iitely more developed 
than her years, thought at once there was some- 
thing in it, and was prepared to find that some- 
thing out. 

" How sly 1" she thought, as she read the letter, 
a deep flush burning on her cheeks. " So this is 
what all her professions to me have ended in at 
last I was to be her dearest friend to the end 
of her life. I was her favorite, her second self, 
her beloved ; and here is this stranger, a person 
she has known only a few days, who has taken 
her away from me. But I will show her what I 
think when I get there, and let her feel that I see 
and understand her treachery." Then her thoughts 
took another turn : " I wonder what this Mr. Er- 
nest Pierrepoint is like?" she said to herself, 
leaning back on the garden seat where she was 
sitting, half closing her lustrous eyes as she watch- 
ed the birds that came and went about her feet, 
and the shadows that fluttered on the flower bed 
opposite. " Perhaps he is handsome ; perhaps lie 
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is in love with Venetia." She sighed. " I won- 
der if he is ? — and I wonder if he will like me ?" 

It was one of those curious coincidences in life, 
of which there are so many, that at the moment 
when Gradella said these words to herself, Vene- 
tia was speaking to Ernest about her beloved 
friend, detailing her virtues, her beauties, her 
charms ; and the Backhouse family were thrown 
into a state of the most intense excitement bv 
the information that their half-brother, Colonel 
Camperdown — the son of Mrs. Backhouse by a 
former marriage— was coming home from India 
on sick-leave, and would be at the Elms in about 
a week's time from this. 

Here, then, was a new shifting of the kaleido- 
scope, a new shuffling of the cards : characters 
incorporated into the drama at present enacting 
wluch might change the whole face of things, and 
turn the turrent of events into a totally different 
channel 
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"Sweeter than ever I" was Venetia's first 
thought of her pretty little friend, as she met her 
at the station, and Graziella appeared at the door 
of the carriage, with her indolent grace and help- 
less air, part appealing, part commanding, as if 
she expected heaven and earth to come to her 
aid, or, at all events, men of all sorts to give her 
a helping hand. " How glad she was that the 
dear little thing had come !" thought again the 
loving, good, unselfish heart, as the Creole was 
safely lifted from the carriage and deposited on 
the platform by the master himself. " What a 
delightful summer they would have together — 
Graziella, Ernest, and herself ? Could any thing 
be more perfect ?" 

As they drove home, Venetia's lap encumbered 
with her friend's multitudinous wraps and be- 
longings, while in Graziella's were some of the 
most beautiful flowers to be found in the Oak- 
tree garden, her thoughts carried her into a rose- 
colored heaven, where she saw themselves as a 
triad of faith, love, and friendship : Ernest loving 
Graziella partly for her own sweet sake and part- 
ly because she, Venetia, loved her so much, and 
Graziella loving Ernest for the same cause and in 
the same way. And she herself ? She stood be- 
tween the two as the link and partaker on both 
sides ; happy, oh, how happy I for the love that 
she bestowed, for the love that she received, and 
for that of which she was the blessed and believ- 
ing medium. 

But while she dreamt tins, Graziella, looking 
into her face smiling and silent, as if her love 
were too big for words, her happiness needed no 
expression, thought, for her own part : " I won- 
der what we ahaU do Ib^a '^^SKt*! "V\sss^"<!s.\s.''«^^ 
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and Yenefia herself is mopy too. And I wonder 
what this Mr. Pierrepoint of hers is like, and if 
he is Tery much in love with her, and if he will 
admire me ? I should think he would. Yenetia 
is not looking very well, I think. That hat is 
not becoming to her ; mine is a beauty ; and I 
know that I am just now in my best looks." 

Aloud she said : 

"Darling, dearest Venny, how glad I am to be 
with you again, and how sweet it was of you to 
have me ! What a happy time we shall have to- 
gether, just like the old days when no one had 
come between us I" 

" And no one has now," Yenetia answered, ten- 
derly. 

*^ Oh yes, there has !" sighed Graziella. " No 
one can love two people exactly alike ; and I am 
not the first with you now, as I used to be." 

" You are, Gracie ; you are," said YAetia. 

** Am I ?" sai(f the Creole, with a sudden light 
in her eyes. " Shall I put you to the test ?" 

" You might ; I should not fail you," answer- 
ed her friend; and Graziella, sliding her hand 
under Yenetia's arm, clung to her caressingly, 
and said, 

"And I believe you, Yenny — ^my own Yenny 
now and always." 

" Now and always," echoed Yenetia, who, hav- 
ing no portion of that strange sense of hidden 
things known as second-sight, believed Graziel- 
la's spoken words in their entirety, and knew 
nothing of those left unsaid in the cradle of the 
thought. Alas for the poor dreamers who build 
their world out of the mist and the rainbow, and 
do not see the precipices and the quicksands at 
their feet I 

Belton Forest had seldom been so rich in so- 
cial novelties as it was at this time. It could 
scarcely be said that either Ernest Pierrepoint or 
Yenetia had palled on the people as yet; while 
Graziella, who had been here once before when 
she and Yenetia were mere school-girls and not 
out, now came before the world as a beautiful 
young lady in the position of a prize, and with 
possibilities of fascination unf athomed and un- 
known. 

Then there was Colonel Camperdown at the 
Elms ; practically a stranger, though he had been 
bom here, and all the world that was old enough 
remembered him some five-and-twenty years ago 
as a troublesome young scamp in the tadpole 
stage, with a smile that took the heart clean out 
of the women, and that made even the men for- 
give his delinquencies, which were many ; with a 
curly crop of bright brown hair, and a pair of 
honest eyes that looked up frankly into your face 
while he confessed to some boyish enormity with 
that unflinching honesty which earns a thrashing 
oftener than does the half-hearted whine for par- 
don of a coward. 

All the world too remembered his going through 
ibe peguJar gradations from tadpole to pickle. 



and all the rest of it, till he emerged into hia 
final condition as a smart young officer who flash- 
ed into their dull world once or twice, like a nine- 
teenth-century Apollo disguised as Mars, when 
his local light was suddenly eclipsed by that in- 
exorable War-office, which sent him off to India 
as one of the Cornelians gifts of which the moth- 
er country is so prodigal Now, when he came 
back at thirty-three, with bad health and an il- 
lustrious name, he came back as one practically 
unknown ; one whom the neighborhood was proud 
to honor, and whom those who were so inclined ' 
might put in unfriendly contrast with Mr. Ernest 
Pierrepoint. For whatever the merits of this 
other might be, he had not that passport to the 
consideration of a country community of having 
been known to the people from his birth. And 
we all know how very much superior to every 
kind of foreign potentate are the local aristoi^ 
even of the lowest degree. 

Somehow, though there were other possibilities 
and other dramatis peraoncB—e. g., little Tommy 
Clarke, the doctor*s son, who played Schumann 
and Chopin with real feeling and comprehen- 
sion ; Mr. Roughton, the curate, and, as some one 
once called him, a very " dungeon of learning ;" 
Captain Blakey on half -pay, though with fifty 
years at his back, admirably preserved and a fine 
figure of a man still ; the Backhouse girls at the 
Ekns, and the Fenton boys at the Limes — every 
one felt that the real interest in the social drama 
enacting and to be enacted for the summer did 
and would lie in Yenetia and Ernest Pierrepoint, 
Graziella and Colonel Camperdown. Perhaps 
Charley Mossman might be thrown in to make 
the running, as they say on the turf, with Emily 
Backhouse as the consolation prize of failure; 
but the true drama would be played out by these 
four. How would they act? Would they fit 
themselves together according to the arrange- 
ment assigned by conmion consent? or would 
any two of them perversely try for the same rdle^ 
and thus destroy the balance of forces as at pres- 
ent constituted, and create confusion in the plan 
of order ? This was what remained to be seen ; 
and meanwhile the curtain drew up and the play 
began. 

The feasts of our ancestors have left an indel- 
ible impress on us, their descendants ; and the 
libations which it was obligatory on the old 
heathens to pour out to the gods are transferred, 
by survival, to the throats of our friends. Col- 
onel Camperdown*s return was therefore the sig- 
nal for a succession of dinners and suppers, where 
each house would regulate its bill of fare after 
the same set pattern, and where the company 
would be as little varied as the dishes. And the 
one who headed the series was Charley Mossman. 
The married people were somewhat disconcerted 
by his precipitancy ; and more than one lady said 
that it wa^ a great piece of presumption on his 
part ; and that, if he had understood the world 
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and the proprieties as he ought, he would have 
waited until the rector, or some one of lil^e au- 
thority, had sent out invitations before he had 
taken it on hunself to give Colonel Camperdown 
a dinner. He was always putting himself for- 
ward, that young man; and really some one 
ought to take him down and give him a lesson. 
Nevertheless, those who hit him hardest behind 
his back accepted his invitation *' with pleasure,'' 
and his dinner promised to be as great a success 
as the ball had been before it. 

Among the guests were, of course, Ernest Pierre- 
point and the two girls from Oak-tree House. This 
was the first time that Graziella and Ernest had 
met, or that Colonel Camperdown had seen this 
third member of the triad — ^poor Venetia's holy 
alliance, in which she believed with such touch- 
ing good faith, such pathetic power of idealizing 
and making beautiful that which was her own 
creation only, built upon the slenderest founda- 
tions. 

As the host's most intimate friend, Ernest oc- 
cupied the place of " mistress" in the middle of 
the table, opposite the well-looking, good-natured 
young squire. He had had assigned to him one 
of the dowagers ; but to make amends, Graziella, 
fairy-like, exquisitely beautiful Graziella, had been 
placed on Ids other hand. In spite of his gener- 
ous sentiments about the best to win, and the 
like, Charley had indemnified himself for the so- 
cial exigencies which had burdened him too with 
a dowager, and the most awful of them aU,by 
giving himself Yenetia on his left. Perhaps un- 
der this arrangement lay a half -unconscious hope 
that the race was not quite over, and that Grazi- 
ella might — ^who knows ? — effect a diversion. Er- 
nest was notoriously fickle, and he, Charley, did 
not think that there was a real engagement be- 
tween him and Yenetia. It might be ; but he did 
not think it. Apparently, to himself however, he 
placed Yenetia on his left as the respect due to 
the heiress of the place, and so was able to eat his 
dinner with a clear conscience. 

Meanwhile Colonel Camperdown, at the head 
of the table, surveyed the feast which had been 
made for him with an air of general benevolence. 
Inwardly he asked himself why he should be re- 
quired to give himself an indigestion because he 
had come from India in shaky health and his 
|towns-f oik were glad to see him ; but outwardly he 
was resigned and amiable enough, and soon found 
his interest in looking at Yenetia and Graziella. 
They were beautiful enough to attract any man ; 
and the Colonel was far too true a gentleman to be 
indifferent to the charms of women. It is only 
churls who are that. And as he had just come 
home, and was as yet profoundly indifferent to 
local politics, save where he knew the people, he 
had heard nothing of the under-current of things, 
and would not have cared if he had been told. 
He had not fathomed his half-sister Emily's liking 
for Charley Mossman, nor Charley's now-wanmg, 



now-rekindling, devotion to Yenetia. He knew 
nothing of the unspoken affair between her and 
Ernest Pierrepoint, which the world had settled 
to its satisfaction long ago ; while he was igno- 
rant who was this pretty little dark-haired creat- 
ure, with eyes like dusky stars, a waist that a man 
could span with his two hands, and that look in 
her face which seemed as if she was destined to 
make the sorrow of those who loved her — ^that 
look which belongs to the women who have pas- 
sion, coquetry, jealousy, love of love, and the need 
of supremacy, but who all the time lack truth and 
depth — ^that look which bums the hearts of men 
like fire, but which never gives them peace. 

He gave, however, a good deal of silent attention 
to the two girls, rather to the loss of his immedi- 
ate neighbors, whom, being uninteresting, he s(»ne- 
what neglected ; and before the dinner was over 
he had made out two things, for which he took to 
himself the credit of a discoverer : one, that this 
good-natured host of th^rs admired Miss Greville 
immensely ; the other, that Miss Greville did more 
than adndre Mr. Pierrepoint For the pretty lit- 
tle dark-haired, bright-eyed stranger he had no 
difiiculty in finding a theory to fit She belonged 
to Ernest Pierrepoint. 'It was the necessity of 
circumstance — ^the apportionment of fate. The 
two had that sure but undefinable affinity which 
goes by the name of being made for each other. 
And Colonel Camperdown believes in affinities. 

Miss Greville, with her sweet, pure face, was 
not, so he thought, *^ made" for this handsome 
but, to him, not fascinating young man. There 
was something about him that struck Harold Cam- 
perdown — a man of the world, but an upright gen- 
tleman as well — as not quite straight, not quite 
real. The lacquer was well laid on ; but it was 
lacquer, it was not gold ; and the Colonel found it 
out It irritated him, he scarcely knew why— only 
that the best men are small, the strongest weak, 
in the matter of a pretty woman's regard — ^to see 
the loving glance, the happy, trustful smile, which 
Yenetia every now and then sent across the table 
to her two friends ; while Graziella played off her 
sweetest airs on Ernest, and Ernest played off his 
most fascinating wiles on Graziella, till the two 
got more and more absorbed in each other and 
less and less mindful to reply to her pretty teleg- 
raphy. And who was this young fellow, thought 
the Colonel in secret displeasure, that he should 
have for his own share the two prettiest girls at 
the table, while every one else had to be content 
with a dowager or a dowdy ? The Colonel had 
the strongest desire in the world to cut out this 
handsome, but to him artificial and unreal, young 
fellow in the good graces of one or other of his 
fair friends ; and he looked at both girls critical- 
ly as he asked himself which. For the moment 
he could not answer. He would have to see them 
a little closer, know them a little better, before 
he oonld tq»iVl<&\x!^ \»a \sfiaA\\sQ^.\s&^!>^^«iS^'^^^^ 
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both at his feet, and that he would lower his ob- 
jectionable crest by so much. 

Meanwhile, had Ernest and Graziella given 
words to the main thread of their thoughts, with 
him it would have been : 

"What a beautiful little creature! What a 
perfect specimen of her kind! How pale my 
Venetia looks to-night ! All the color seems to 
be washed out of her. She is more lily-like, more 
statuesque, than ever — ^very lovely all the same- 
yet what a delightful contrast this rich color and 
hidden fire make with her ! What a lucky fel- 
low he will be whom this little enchantress will 
one day love !" 

With her the chant would have run simply 
thus: 

"Venetia has deceived herself, poor thing! 
This handsome man does not really love her, and 
he will love me." 

In articulate speech their conversation was all 
about Cuba and flowers, starry nights and burning 
days ; of the children of the sun, and the children 
of the mist ; of the coldness, the fogs, the ab- 
sence of color and of sunlight in England ; of the 
want of finesse and keen comprehension in the 
English people — specially in English women, and 
of these specially in the very fair women ; of the 
eloquence of eyes— dark eyes the most eloquent ; 
of the exquisite gift of beauty— dark beauty the 
most exquisite; of the strange sympathies of 
souls, and of the heavenly charm there was in 
finding something absolutely perfect to one whose 
nature was so refined, attuned to such superior 
melodies, as not to be satisfied with any thing 
short of perfection. It was the fountain spring- 
ing in the desert, the tree in the wild waste that 
Byron speaks of, and that only such men as Er- 
nest Pierrepoint could' fully appreciate. And of 
such men as he there were few to be found — 
about as few as there were such exquisite exam- 
ples of human perfection as she. 

In short, he unfolded all the well-worn em- 
broideries which he had formerly unfolded for 
the benefit of Venetia, simply changing the key 
of color ; while Graziella took them up and played 
with them, turning aside his compliments with a 
grace, a dexterity, which, to most people, would 
have seemed, in view of her youth and inexpe- 
rience, utterly appalling as a forecast of the ma- 
ture future that had to come. 

To Ernest, however, it was enchanting ; not 
the less so because so wholly different from Ve- 
netia. He was a good Catholic in the way of 
women, and would have blushed to have owned 
himself incapable of adding to the number of 
his canonizations. He had never understood 
why one should hold the way against another ; 
why admiring a blonde should hinder him from 
making love to a brunette ; why, having won the 
heart of Venetia, he should not try to win that 
of Graziella. The two things were distinct and 
dl/Ferent— as different as were the natures ot the 



two ^rls themselves. Venetia had accepted ev- 
ery thing in child-like faith, in simple sweetness 
of trust ; Graziella fenced and parried, and re- 
fused either to understand or to accept. The 
one had satisfied the man*s vanity by the surren- 
der of her deepest love, her idealizing adoration, 
with very little trouble of trying on his part ; the 
other piqued and disowned, and by its very dif- 
ficulty made the final victory a thing to be de- 
sired and pursued. The one had been the facile 
conquest of a heart ; the other was the keen en- 
counter of wits, which at this moment was the 
more exciting of the two. 

Venetians love, so frankly given, so ingenuously 
shown, had been delightful enough to Ernest 
while quite fresh and while she was the prettiest 
girl in the place ; and perhaps, had no other dis- 
traction turned him aside, he would have finally 
drifted into an engagement which would not have 
been entirely his voluntary choice. Now, when 
she had a rival, beautiful, dextrous, full of subtle- 
ty and fire, of languid grace and trenchant words, 
the softer fascinations of his Beautiful Lady, his 
Beatrice, his lily, as he used to call her, came to 
be 'somewhat ptde and tame ; and before the din- 
ner was well over the young man had decided 
that it was absolutely necessary for his happiness, 
and to maintain the rightful balance of things, 
that he should make Graziella Despues in love 
with him ; when he would be better able to deter- 
mine how true was his love for Venetia than 
he could possibly do now without such an alter- 
native. 

Nevertheless, he was not minded to lose Vene- 
tians heart for this adjustment of the balance, 
this scientific determination of the dynamics of 
love. If gratitude for love had no more vitality 
with him than with the average man, vanity had. 
Wherefore, when he came into the drawing-room 
in the last detachment of gentlemen and found 
Colonel Camperdown seated opposite to Venetia, 
talking pleasantly to her while she leaned back 
in her compartment of the ottoman and answer- 
ed him with smiles and graceful girlish cordiality, 
a flood of jealousy rushed over him, and he felt 
all the man's natural desire to hold what he had 
already grasped, and to allow of no rivals near 
the throne where he had once been seated. Gra- 
ziella, a little apart, wap surrounded by half the 
young men in the room ; but he let that pass. He 
was suddenly indifferent to her, hers being an 
affair of the future. The affair of the present 
was this conversation of Venetia with Colonel 
Camperdown, and the necessity that he was under 
of making spokes that should check the play of 
intrusive wheels. 

He knew his power ; and when he also drew a 
chair opposite to the ^1, and entered into the 
conversation afloat between her and the Colonel, 
it was no surprise to him, however soothing to 
his pride, to see her sweet face brighten from 
brow to cMn, and th© tixxattil ^^^a T«Aa« them- 
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selves to his with that look of innooent worship 
which said so plainly where she placed him and 
how she held him. He smiled with a certain air 
of acknowledged proprietorship which set Col- 
onel Oamperdown's teeth on edge, as he bent for- 
ward to speak to her with a familiarity of tone 
and bearing not quite in such good taste as he 
prided himself on possessing. But Yenetia said 
nothing of the impertinence. She only accepted 
the familiarity as affection ; and so went home 
happy — as those are who live in fools' paradises, 
and whom false love and a mocking fortune cheat 
into smiles with empty dreams. 

Graziella, who had seen and understood the 
whole of this little comedy, could scarcely be 
called as happy as her friend. Woof and warp 
of her character were alike shot through and 
through with jealousy, with the imperious need 
of domination. But being young, she had still 
the tender germs of something that, with great 
care and cultivation, might eventually have pass- 
ed muster for a conscience, and was thus desir- 
ous to be a little on the right side of the thorny 
hedge of honor. Hence, when they reached home, 
and the evening with its opening possibilities Vas 
at an end ; while Ernest was making his smoke 
rings into vapory likenesses of Graziella*s lovely 
little curls — ^Venetia*s forgotten; while Colonel 
Camperdown was asking her people to tell him 
about that fellow — ^who he was and what he was 
doing here — in a tone of profound contempt and 
with feelings in harmony with his tone; while 
Charley Mossman was taking himself to task for 
folly on the one hand, in that he was running 
after a shadow which would never take substance 
and be caught, and for bad faith on the other, in 
that he was trying to cut out Fylades — Graziella, 
leaning back in her easy-chair, Yenetia kneeling 
by her side, suddenly raised herself into a sitting 
posture, broke off dieir girlish talk on this and 
that and him and her, and said, abruptly, 

" Yenny, are you engaged to Mr. Pierrepoint ?" 

At the first instant Yenetia thought to say, 
" Yes." She felt engaged to hun ; and feeling 
stands for fact with the poor deluded creatures 
who are what is called in love. But a moment's 
reflection made her blush and hesitate. Appar- 
ently so simple, it was in point of fact a difficult 
question to answer — almost impossible, indeed. 
Was she engaged ? Yes and No. But she could 
not say this Yes and No to Graziella, looking at 
her so intently with eyes no longer languid, liq- 
uid, veiled, but opened to their fullest — ^burning, 
fiery, intense eyes, that seemed as if they went 
down into her very soul. 

"Are you, Yenny?" repeated the Creole, in a 
voice deeper than was usual with her. 

"Not exactly," stammered Yenetia, turning 
away her head and suddenly becoming very white. 

" Not exactly ? What an answer 1 You must 
be one or the other. Which do you mean, Yeny 
said Oradella, with disdain. 



" Well, I mean that we understand each other," 
she replied, looking now into Graziella's face. 

" No ; what you mean is that you are in love 
with him, and that he has not made you an offer," 
returned Graziella. " Has he made you an offer, 
Yen ?" 

" Not in plain words," was the answer, spoken 
with a sudden spasm of pain and dread. 

Graziella laughed. 

" What a dear, stupid thing you are !" she said, 
prettily, crouching back in her easy-chair in her 
old supple, graceful attitude. "You are two 
years older than I, and ten years younger. I am 
not a young lady out in the world as you are ; I 
am only a school-girl ; but I know things a thou- 
sand times better. If Mr. Pierrepoint has not 
made you an offer in plain words, he has not 
made you an offer at all, and you are not en- 
gaged." 

"He certainly has not made me an offer," said 
Yenetia, still with that pain about her heart; 
" but I can trust him, and we understand each 
other," she repeated. 

Graaella slmigged her shoulders. 

" If it were my affair, I would rather have it 
distinct than taken on trust," she said, her eyes 
flashing with their fierce jealous light. Then she 
veiled them beneath their heavy lids and curling 
lashes, and added, caressingly, " But you are quite 
safe, Yenny ; no one could take him from such 
a darling as you are." 

" Do you think so ?" said Yenetia, with a sud- 
den sense of relief. " It is not that, however, 
but that he is too good and true to deceive me ; 
and he has made me feel that he loves me." 

" AH the same, he is free, and so are you," was 
Graziella's reply, made slowly. 

" And I would not care to keep him by a prom- 
ise if he was not kept by inclination," said Yene- 
tia, tenderly. 

"Ah! you are more unselfish than I am. I 
would not let any one go who had once made love 
to me as you say Mr. Pierrepoint has to you," said 
Graziella, passionately. "What has once been 
mine shall always be mine ; no other person shall 
have it or take it from me. You, Yenny, shall 
never have another friend ; and the man who has 
once said he loved me shall never have another 
lover. I would kill him — and you too, if you did." 

" You will never have cause to kill me, dar- 
ling," swd Yenetia, smiling. " I could not have 
another friend like you, and no one could desert 
you for any one else." 

Graziella laughed softly. 

" Well, one day I shall put your prophecy to 
the proof," she said, in her most caressing man- 
ner. " I dare say I shall not die before I have 
heard some one say he loves me." 

" A dozen," said Yenetia. 

" One would be enough, if the onft " ^axd. <i«^ 

Axi^ Xii^si Wtfil X^'Cd. \5».'^'^ ^^Ni^'^ ^36^ 
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other, and so parted for the night ; Yenetia happy 
as the happiest, quite recovered from that vague 
dread which had possessed her when brought 
face to face with the fact that Ernest never had 
really made her an ofPer, never had done more 
than suggest, insinuate, make her believe in his 
love ; Graziella, with a serene conscience, saying 
to herself, 

" They are not engaged, so there is no dishonor 
in trying." 



CHAPTER V. 



SHADOWS. 



Would that sketch of the old mill ever be fin- 
ished ? It had been such a pleasant labor of love 
to the two young people principally concerned, 
that really they had not the courage to put the 
finishing strokes to their work, even though they 
might have found some other such patient sitter 
for their pastime. The old mill had come to be 
to Yenetia like a sweet and sacred depository of 
her thoughts, her happiness, her love. She had 
no wish to leave it for any other ; to make, as it 
were, a second temple that would want something 
of the holiness, the entirety of this. Wherefore 
it was that when Graziella came the sketches were 
still incomplete, and she was thus admitted into 
the adytum as the third member of poor Yenetia^s 
trinity of faith, love, and friendship. 

But before they went on the expedition which 
was to form, as it were, a stage or landing-place 
in their relations together, Ernest was a great 
deal at Oak-tree House, where, if he made love to 
Yenetia, he certainly did not forget Graziella, 
whose power of fascination over him grew daily 
stronger, and was daily more clearly shown. This 
was, perhaps, Yenetia*s happiest time. It was 
the fulfillment of her dream, the perfect satisfac- 
tion of her two great affections ; and as the inti- 
macy betw'een these two dear ones of her life in- 
creased, so did her delight. So far as things had 
gone yet, she had not the smallest pretext for un- 
easiness ; and she was not of the kind to make 
pretexts that were not supplied by events. If 
they liked each other, each loved her, and the 
harmony of all three was absolutely perfect. 

One day, however, Ernest proposed that the old 
mill should be again " attacked," to see what they 
could make of its lights and shadows, its bound- 
ing lines and tender curves ; and, of course, Gra- 
ziella was now to be one of the sketchers, togeth- 
er with her friend and the " uncommitted" lover 
of that friend. 

" You sketch, of course ?" said Ernest, turning 
to Graziella, after he had made the proposition to 
Yenetia, and Yenetia had accepted it with her 
tender smile and radiant face. 

The pretty little Creole, whose trees were like 

cabbages and her clouds like rocks, whose cows 

rrejv like rbinocerosea and her men forked rad- 



ishes, lifted up her lovely eyes, and said, " Oh yes, 
I sketch, of course," with as much coolness and 
courage as if she had been a member of one of 
the water-color societies, and looked to be some 
day pricked for A.R.A. 

On which Ernest professed himself enchanted, 
but not surprised. He had divined as much, he 
said, with his flattering smile ; which meant that 
to his mind Miss Despues must necessarily have 
all the arts as well as all the graces of woman- 
hood — ^that she must have poetry, intellect, the 
creative faculty and technical skill, as well as 
starry eyes, a waist that you could span, adorable 
hands and feet, hair like a dusky veil, and beauty 
and perfection all round. After which pleasant 
little swinging of the censer — ^Yenetia standing 
by looking at Graziella lovingly, and so glad that 
Ernest Pierrepoint saw her charms so clearly — 
the two girls put on their hats, brought out their 
books, and the three set off. 

Of course it was only right. Yenetia under- 
stood that quite well, and had not a reproach to 
make. Graziella was the stranger and the friend, 
and Ernest ought to pay more attention to her 
than to herself. She was too secure to need as- 
suring; but Graziella — that was different No^ 
it was quite right ; and not a shade of jealousy 
or distrust stured the calm lake of her gentle 
mind when Ernest busied himself with the Cre- 
ole, chose for her the best place after endless dif- 
ficulties and as much serious deliberation as if 
the happiness of a life had depended on the nice 
conjunction of shade and convenience — arranged 
her shawl, her book, her lights, and her lines, and 
devoted himself to her with the same fervor, the 
same absorption, as he had formerly shown to 
Yenetia. 

She, "poor darling," as Graziella repeatedly 
called her while laughing at the littie sacrifices 
that she was required to make, so far from being 
exalted and attended to to-day, was put under 
strict requisition for her friend's benefit. Her best 
sketching pencil, her shawl because it was the soft- 
est, the stone which Ernest had brought from some 
little distance as a footstool — all were begged for 
Miss Despues by Ernest, and Yenetia had no wish 
to refuse. It agreed too well with her unselfish 
temper, with her love for the httle queen of the 
hour, with her liking to do as Mr. Pierrepoint 
wished, and with her desire to make Graziella 
happy ; so that this transfer of care only echoed 
her own thoughts and wishes, and she was glad 
to see the man whom she loved so kindly occu- 
pied with her dearest friend. 

Nevertheless, down in the remotest comer of 
her heart she wished that Ernest would speak to ^^ 
her a little more than he did — ^just a little morff 
— ^not to deprive Graaella, but to be includ 
If her place was between these two, as she 
said to herself, she felt somewhat more crush 
than she had anticipated. She was less the li 
than the obstacle *, ot tather less the link than t 
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wedge, which was bemg a little set aside. And 
again, though no more vain than she was jealous or 
self-seeking, it hurt the artistic sense in her, the 
consciousness of truth, to be told that Graziella's 
botch had the true artistic feeling, while her real- 
ly good and careful study was too cold, too timid, 
the shading here wrong, the lines there out of 
drawing. They had been tender, delicate, sug- 
gestive, sweet ; but each day has its adjectives, 
and those which were told off to Yenetia to-day 
were not the choicest. 

All this was nothing more than a vague feel- 
ing, an unformed thought ; like the be^nning of 
pain to a person asleep, and before awaking has 
brought with it consciousness. She was not suf- 
fering actively ; she merely felt that something 
was out of tune, and that she was not quite so 
happy as usual. 

While they were sitting there, Ernest talking 
apparently for the benefit of both, but in reality 
addressing himself to Graziella, they heard a foot- 
fall come softly through the bushes and the brack- 
en by the water's edge, and Harold Gamperdown 
drew in sight, a rod in his hand and a fishing 
basket at his back, whipping the stream for trout. 
Seeing the triad sitting there, he left the water 
and came up to the wall, leaning his arms on the 
parapet while he spoke to them all, but looked es- 
pecially at Yenetia. Her face, too much the mir- 
ror of her feelings for her peace, perhaps for her 
dignity, though gentle as always — ^thatwasof ne- 
cessity — was a little saddened and overcast ; while 
GrazielWs dark eyes burned and beamed beneath 
their lashes like one on the secret track of a com- 
ing triumph ; and Ernest had that air which a 
man puts on when he is doing his best to fasci- 
nate a woman — ^that air which women love as 
the expression of his desire to please, and which 
men among themselves denounce with disdain as 
" coxcombry." But then men are jealous, and 
resent each other's successes. 

Some contradictious demon put it into Harold 
Oamperdown's head to adopt a flirting manner 
that was not quite his way to women ; to pay 
compliments of a rather glaring kind to Graziella, 
t half in fun as to a child, half in earnest as to 
a woman ; to praise her sketching — ^which cost 
him something — ^but, though a fine fellow enough, 
he was no purist, and slipped into the smaller 
sins without much consideration; to look into 
her eyes with an admiration somewhat too boldly 
expressed in his own ; while every now and then 
he gave a more serious attention, a more chival- 
rous and respectful heed to Yenetia, and made 
her feel, rather than openly conveyed, his admira- 
tion. All this irritated Ernest horribly, and all 
the more so as Colonel Gamperdown had a kind 
of high-handed indifference about him which ex- 
pressed the most supreme disregard of Mr. Pierre- 
point's likings and dislikings — a manner which 
men understand so well among each other, and 
which even women see plainly enough. 



Though Ernest was so sure of Yenetia that he 
had no fear of her wandering into strange pas- 
tures, he nevertheless disliked intensely all that 
looked like interference with his rights, however 
vague that interference, however shadowy and 
unexpressed those rights ; while, as for Graaaella, 
his newest fancy, and therefore the most coveted 
for the time, he was even more indignant that 
any man should presume to trespass here on 
ground which he wished to fence in for himself, 
while he took time to consider which of the two 
he would cultivate. In the days to come he 
might be glad of some one to take one or other 
of these two fair ones off his hands, but for the 
present he wished to keep them both safe and in 
the balance. Hence he was indignant exceedingly ; 
and to Yenetia put on the airs of a martyr a lit- 
tie out of temper, while to Graziella he redoubled 
all his powers of fascination, and made her feel 
herself a prize for which two men were contend- 
ing-^the choice left in her own hands. 

Colonel Gamperdown was not the kind of man 
to care for the displeasure of any other man in 
the matter of women, or indeed of aught else; so 
he flirted with Graziella and talked^ to Yenetia as 
much as he wished — and a great deal more than 
poor Yenetia liked ; and after he had spent half 
an hour pleasantly enough in this pastime he took 
his leave, and Yenetia's punishment began. 

This was the first time that Ernest had been 
angry with her since their acquaintance — ^that 
perilous acquaintance which had ripened into 
such disastrous depth of love with her ! — ^the first 
time that a ripple had come on the smooth sur- 
face of their intimacy; the first time that she 
had felt "in disgrace," or been other than his 
Queen and his Beautiful Lady. It was something 
so strange to her to watch the change that had 
suddenly come over Mr. Fierrepoint ; to see him 
turn away from her, devoting himself to Gra- 
ziella with feverish absorption while ignoring 
herself as if she did not exist ; to feel that all 
her pretty little tender efforts for reconciliation 
went for nothing, and that, though not rough nor 
brutal — ^which was not his way — ^her hero was 
decidedly cross and unappeasable, that at first 
she could hardly take it in. What did it all 
mean? If she entered into the conversation 
which he was keeping up with Graziella, he with- 
drew from it, or answered only exactly so much 
as and no more than the nicest politeness de- 
manded. If she asked him, as she did once, "Is 
this right, Mr. Fierrepoint?" handing him her 
drawing book, he looked at the work coldly, and 
gave it back to her with an indifferent " Oh yes ; 
it will do," as if it really did not signify how she 
rendered that old mill with its broken wheel and 
mossy roof, as if what she did were unworthy 
more serious consideration. But meanwhile he 
almost oppressed Graziella with his caresses, eager 
as she was for adulation^ and mAdft^&<b<&Ric&s?b^» 
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weak and sickly germs of what might have be- 
come a conscience were just a little painfully 
stirred. Graziella was well content to be the 
first, aSf she said to herself, she deserved to be 
by virtue of her beauty, but Venetia need not 
have been made such a very bad second so sud- 
denly. The lower place would have to come, 
but the descent might have been a little more 
gradual. Nevertheless, she was not going to 
quarrel with Mr. Pierrepoint because he chose 
to pay her a little more attention than he chose 
to pay Venetia, who was a great goose for show- 
ing how much she loved him. "It never an- 
swers,'' said Graziella to herself, made wise by 
temperament if not by experience; so she re- 
ceived all his cares and his complunents with the 
most enchanting manner of right, and as if she 
were wholly unconscious of any cause whereby 
her friend should feel hurt 

Tins pitiful little comedy went on till the aft- 
ernoon was at an end — ^the longest that Venetia 
had ever spent — would that preliminary sketch 
of Graziella's never be done ?— when the necessi- 
ties of social existence contained in the dinner 
hour made themselves felt, and the terribly di- 
vided triad had to return home. Even then Er- 
nest did not relent ; and when he shook hands 
with the girls and wished them good-by, he said 
to Graziella, keeping her hand while looking into 
her face with an expression of the most intense 
interest and entreaty in his own, " And to-mor- 
row, Miss Despues ? May I have the happiness 
of giving you another lesson to-morrow? Not 
that you need much instruction, but I am a little 
more used to the brush than you." To Venetia 
he only said, " Good-evening, Miss Greville," cold- 
ly, scarcely holding her hand at all. 

The consequence of which was that Venetia, 
being no strong-minded woman who could whis- 
tle her love down the wind without much more 
trouble than she would have in throwing away 
an old dress when she was tired of it, but being 
simply a very affectionate, very tender, and en- 
tirely feminine girl desperately in love, went up 
stairs to her own room and cried till her pretty 
blue eyes were swollen to about half their ordi- 
nary size, her dear little nose red and unsightly, 
and her fair, sweet, flower-like cheeks patched 
with red and white and green and purple all in 
the wrong places. Which means that, being un- 
happy, she made herself more unhappy still, and 
added personal disfigurement to mental distress. 

To all of which Graziella was discreetly blind. 
But she had never made herself so charming to 
her friend as she did this evening; never been 
so thoroughly the little heroine of romance that 
poor Venetians idealizing fancy had made her. It 
did a little toward soothing the unhappy child in 
this her first initiation into the anguish of love ; 
but it did not do much. The heart is not like a 
pint bottle, imperial measure, which c^Br^hoId 
oaJjr so zDueb, and so mnch, and w^Jd^^jtis can 1 
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not be filled with gall by one when another has 
poured into it honey up to the neck — which can 
only love one at a time, and feel only one set of 
feelings at a time. Graziella was not Ernest, 
and her sweetness could not undo his displeas- 
ure. It simply soothed for the moment in view 
of Graziella herself ; but the sting left by Ernest 
remained and smarted as bad as ever. 

The only allusion which Graziella permitted 
herself to make to the facts of the day, she made 
when they were parting for the night. After 
she had wished her friend good-night, and when 
she had got to the door of the room, the handle in 
her hand, she turned round, and said, with a cer- 
tain under-current of disdain, finely marked be- 
neath the surface tenderness, 

" I would not cry if I were you, Venny dear ; you 
will only spoil your face, and do no earthly good 
to yourself or any one else. If you have offend- 
ed any one, crying all by yourself will not make 
you good friends again ; and if you have been 
unlucky enough to fall in love with a flirt, mak- 
ing yourself ugly will not make him constant 
Good-night, darling, and don't be a goose." 

Which little exordium, touching the spring of 
poor Venny's troubles, made her cry plentifully 
for the next two hours, when, weak and sick, she 
fell asleep and went through a series of uncom- 
fortable dreams. 

The next day, immediately after luncheon, Er- 
nest appeared at Oak-tree House, radiant and re- 
established. He had slept off his ill temper, and 
he did not wish to punish his poor Beatrice, his 
Beautiful Lady, too heavily for what, after all, 
was not her fault So he entered the drawing- 
room where the two girls sat ; Graziella, graceful 
and indolent, curled up on a chair half asleep, 
slowly fanning herself between times, and at in- 
tervals taking up the flowers with which her lap 
was full, like a second Maimouna ; Venetia work- 
ing hard at some horribly crabbed passages in Jean 
Paul, the better to distract her errant thoughts — 
handsome, serene, aesthetic, flattering, delightful 
as ever. The first glance into his face was suffi- 
cient to show Venetia that the cloud had passed ; 
and when he came up to her and took her ha^nd ^ 
in his, and held it softly, gently, tenderly, as his 
manner was, and lowered his handsome eyes on 
her with their old look of admiration, and spoke 
to her with his old accent of tenderness — ^that ac- 
cent which was in itself a confession, a caress — 
the grave of her sorrow was closed, and her soul 
went back to the heaven of joy in which it had 
been living for all these later weeks. She lifted 
her eyes to him — ^those sweet, loving eyes — and a 
smile that made her look for the moment like an 
angel broke over her face as she faintly returned 
the pressure of his hand, and so ratified the treaty 
of peace that he offered. 

All of which Graziella saw between her half- 
closed lids, and took her measures accordingly; ' | 
tiot by pouting, not by coolness, not by making I 
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herself unpleasant in any way, but by the most 
exquisite sweetness, the most playful good tem- 
per, the most fascinating brightness — ^that was 
her manner of revenge, the method which she 
took to break one chain and forge another ; and 
her common-sense told her that it was a more de^^ 
sirable method than the one of coolness and overt 
jealousy — at least at this stage of affairs. 

She was right. That vagrant fancy of Emest^s, 
wandering now here, now there, and never settled 
any where for long, was more caught by Grazi- 
ella's piquant indifference than it had been ever 
troubled by Venetians frank bestowal; all the 
same, he loved the latter well to-day, and the three 
set out to the old miH once more, apparently as 
well assorted as Venetians hope and fancy had 
made them. Yenetia was happy in the renewal 
of confidence and affection between her and Er- 
nest ; Graziella was happy in the consciousness of 
a contest where she would come off victorious ; 
and Ernest was happy — ^what man would not 
have been ? — ^with one pretty girl whom he liked 
and who loved him, and another whom he ad- 
mired and wanted to make love him. It was the 
soft and tender twilight and the brilliant flush of 
dawn in the same horizon; and surely that was 
enough to fall to one man's share I 

They were sitting on the wall, all in high spir- 
its, Ernest paying much devotion to each, when, as 
yesterday, Harold Camperdown came up the river, 
fishing for trout. As yesterday, the human at- 
traction on the wall overcame that of the fish in 
the waters, and the Colonel left the river to greet 
the sketchers and join in a conversation where, 
good and gallant as he was, no one wanted him. He 
talked as he had talked before, with lightness and 
laughter to Graziella, with interest and respect to 
Yenetia. But this time the Creole, having de- 
cided on her action, scarcely answered, and Er- 
nest took no part in the conversation at aU, so 
that the whole burden of the hour rested on Ye- 
netia ; by which her uncommitted lover made a 
fair excuse to himself for withdrawing Graziella 
out of danger, and for leaving the other to her- 
self and the Colonel. 

Saying a little abruptly, " The shadows are all 
wrong for you to-day. Miss Despues, and if you 
do not mind coming with me, I will show you a 
lovely nook which, I think, will make even a bet- 
ter picture than this; we will not be long. Miss 
Greville,'' he offered his hand to Graziella, to as- 
sist her in the difficult task of putting her deli- 
cate little feet to th^ ground, and the two went 
off together; Yenetia feeling herself this time 
abandoned, which was almost worse than being 
somewhat unpolitely snubbed. 

She felt herself grow pale as they turned and 
left. Was her heaven to be closed to her again, 
and so soon ? Why had this man come between 
them a second time? What had she done that 
he should trouble her peace so cruelly? Ah, 
how she wished that he would go, and that c^\ie 



could then show Ernest that she had no attrac- 
tion for any man but himself, and that none but 
him had any for her ! But the Colonel seemed to 
have no intention of going. On the contrary, ho 
placed himself in a still more convenient attitude, 
i^d_hi8^face had a marked expression of pleas- 
ure, as if certain uncongenial elements had been 
withdrawn. Even Yenetia, preoccupied as she 
was, could not fail to see the change that stole 
over him, and which she wished that she had not 
seen. It embarrassed her, and made her feel 
treacherous against her wish to Ernest. 

" Has Mr. Pierrepoint been here long ?" began 
the Colonel, carelessly. But he watched the sweet, 
troubled face bending over the sketch-book while 
he spoke, though apparently he was absorbed in 
pullhig off the bells of a fox-glove that grew against 
the wall, and snapping them between his fingers. 

" About two months," answered Yenetia. 

" Did you know him before he came ?" was the 
second question, still made carelessly. 

" No," said Yenetia. " He was — ^he is Mr. Moss- 
man's friend." 

"A school friend ?" 

" Yes." 

" I never saw him before I came here, but I 
have heard of him," continued Colonel Camper- 
down, picking a fresh bell. " A man in my reg- 
iment knew him. I remember all about him 
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now. 

"Yes?" said Yenetia; and she said no more. 
She did not care to ask this man what he knew 
of Ernest Pierrepoint, what he had heard of him. 
If true, it could be nothing but good ; if bad, then 
it was a falsehood. All the same, she felt it would 
be disloyal to ask the question ; so she said noth- 
ing, but went on with her painting, which she 
was rapidly ruining past redemption. 

" Yes," continued the Colonel, in a quiet mat- 
ter-of-fact kind of voice, " a man in my regiment 
knew him only too well. He broke the heart of 
his favorite sister — killed her as much as if he 
had put a knife to her throat. Ask him to tell 
you the story of Amy Craven, and see what he 
will say. It was a bad business, Miss Greville." 

" You have heard only one side. Colonel Cam- 
perdown," answered Yenetia, with energy. " You 
can have heard only one side. Are you just to 
condemn any one on partial hearsay ?" 

" There can not be two sides to such a story," 
he said, looking at her steadily. 

" Mr. Pierrepoint might say there were," she 
replied, with a sudden flash of scorn and anger. 

" Do you think so. Miss Greville ? Can there 
be two sides to the story of a man making a girl 
love him till he had got entire possession of her 
very soul, then suddenly flinging her off for a 
fresh fancy whom he abandoned in the same 
way? Can there be two sides to the history of 
a man who goes through the world ruining the 
happiness of women with no more <!A\sa5^\»^s^ts£s<2w 
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Mr. PierrepoinfB history is well known; and no 
man who had the smallest regard for his sisters, 
his daughters, or his wife would allow him free 
access to his house. Fortunately for my sister 
Emily, she has not touched that miserable thing 
he calls his heart. If she had, I tell you, Miss 
GreTille, I would have shot him before I would 
have let him tamper with her as he did with 
poor Amy Craven. Men know what word to give 
to such a man; it is scarcely one to be said be- 
fore ladies." 

** Then it is not one to be hinted at before me, 
who am Mr. Pierrepoint's friend,'' said Yenetia, 
looking at the Colonel as steadily as he looked 
at her. 

"You are loyal," he ansin^ered, tenderly but 
very sorrowfully. " I admire you. Miss GreviUe ; 
but I am sorry for you, bitterly sorry." 

'*You have no cause to be," she answered, 
proudly. 

" Poor girl I" he said, softly. " Remember, I 
have warned you." 

"I thank you, but I repudiate your warning," 
was her reply, her head still held high and her 
eyes fixed on his. 

She said this just as Graziella and Ernest turn- 
ed the comer, and Ernest finished a long speech 
about the daughter of the sunny south in these 
words : " If I had to paint my ideal of a woman, 
she should be small, dark, soft, yet full of pas- 
sion and fire ; she should have foreign blood in 
her, and be eminently un-English; she should 
have eyes like yours. Miss Despues, and hair like 
the dusky night — as yours is ; hands and feet as 
■• small as yours ; a voice soft and low like yours ; 
and she should come from some beautiful island 
in the southern seas, bringing with her the sweet 
association of flowers, sunshine, and beauty." 

" What a charming person she would be I" said 
Graziella, simply, as they came in sight of Yene- 
tia looking at Harold Camperdown fixedly in the 
face, their arrival making her crimson with a 
strange guilty blush, as if she had been caught 
in some fault. 

" What a bold ;nan Colonel Camperdown seems 
to be !" then said Graziella, under her breath, as 
they di'ew near ; and Ernest answered, viciously, 

" He is a cad." 

Soon after this the Colonel wished them all 
good-day, and went on up the river with his fish- 
ing, when the shadows suddenly found themselves 
right, and the sketching continued with vigor. 
But Ernest, struck by that fixed look of Yenetia's 
into Harold Camperdown's face which he caught 
as he came up, and staggered for a moment into 
the doubt. Was she absolutely safe, after all ? 
did not repeat his experiment of yesterday. On 
the contrary, he had never been more charming 
than he was now. It seemed as if he wished to 
wipe away to the last and faintest line the re- 
membrance of the displeasure which had caused 
Iierso much pain; as if bia lore wished to atone 



for his jealousy. So Yenetia read it, and in her 
reading made herself blessed as of old. 

Thus the hours passed without a flaw; and 
even Graziella, jealous and exacting as she was, 
did not grudge her friend the attentions which 
she was beginning to regard as her own dues. 
She judged Ernest by herself, and took it to 
mean the careful covering of a tender plant, the 
intentional hjrpocrisy of a man who does not wish 
the truth to be seen just yet. It was the right 
thing to do at this part of the play, she thought, 
approvingly ; but soon there must be a change in 
the method, if things were to go smoothly between 
them. A triumph, to be a triumph for Graziella, 
must be one transacted in full view of the public. 



CHAPTER YI. 

UNCERTAIN WHICH. 

AfTKB this little brush of jealousy on the part 
of Ernest there was, as it were, a lull in the affairs 
of the Holy Alliance, when it might have seemed 
as if Yenetia's fond idea had really some ground- 
work of reasonableness in it, and was going to 
work well for all concerned. The three were for- 
ever together ; and for some days, owing to the 
marvelous ability of Ernest, who could make love 
to two girls, bosom-friends and inseparable com- 
panions, yet not allow either to be jealous of the 
other, and to the loyal trustfulness of Yenetia, 
which rendered it impossible for her to suspect 
what was not clearly displayed before her eyes, 
the harmony of their relation was as remarkable 
as it was charming. 

The subtle tact of the one, and the innocent 
acceptance of the other, sufficed during these first 
days for even Graziella's jealous exclusiveness 
and passionate desire of public supremacy. Er- 
nest made her understand in a thousand secret 
ways that she was his light and his life, his queen 
and his poem, his idol and his beloved : only he 
could not say so just yet in the market-place, be- 
cause of certain obstructive reasons why ; but it 
would come — ^it would come ; and Yenetia seem- 
ed to acquiesce in this transfer of attention and 
poetic idolatry from herself to her friend, and 
even to carry her own love as increase of tribu^ 
to the little queen of the day whom they both de- 
sired to honor. For, as Graziella argued, she 
could not be such an absolute idiot as not to see 
that Ernest paid her — ^the Cuban — ^as much de- 
votion as he had ever given to herself ; and if 
she was not jealous, then she must be acquies- 
cent ; and if not vexed, nor sad, nor sorry, then 
pleased, or, at best, indifferent. So things went 
merrily forward ; and all three were satisfied, if 
two of those three were deceived. 

The summer was at its height, with burning 
days, but evenings fresh, cool, and delightful, 
when the young men and maidens of the Forest 
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turned out from boudoir and smoking den, gar- 
den and drawing-room, for rowing parties on the 
river, for riding parties through the woods and 
lanes, for impromptu dances got up at small ex- 
pense, less trouble, and much pleasure at one 
or other of the houses in the neighborhood. It 
was the merriest time that the place had ever 
known, and years after would be remembered as 
the ideal summer — the summer par excellence of 
all the summers that had ever been or ever would 
be — ^the summer when Mr. Pierrepoint was at 
Acorn Bank, and that beautiful little Miss Des- 
pues was staying with Miss Greville at Oak-tree 
House, when Colonel Oamperdownhad come home 
from India, and when every body was marrying ev- 
ery body — at least in public belief. At all events, 
when Mr. Pierrepoint- was marrying Venetia Gre- 
ville almost as certainly — according to the world 
which ruled the fate of individuals and nations 
alike at the Forest — as }^e had been already 
called in church, and was ily waiting now for 
the cake to be baked and the ring to be bought. 

But by degrees the neighborhood began to take 
umbrage at the postponement of its prophecy ; 
to think things badly managed and itself most 
shamefully tricked; and to find in Gra^ella a 
possible cause of hinderance to what, now that 
there seemed to be a barrier slowly rising in the 
air, it declared was the most perfect marriage 
that could be made, and one that every member 
of the place had wished, foreseen, and done his 
or her best to help forward. Soon it began to 
wonder which of the two girls this onmivorous 
young man meant to take at last ; for the astutest 
observer would have been puzzled to say which 
he did really prefer. It wondered, too, how Ve- 
netia liked his divided att^tions and evident ad- 
miration of Miss Despues. But, after all, that 
was no affair of theirs, said the neighbors, with 
more anger than philosophy in this repudiation ; 
and if Miss Greville chose to put up with only 
half a lover, and had no dislike to share him with 
her friend, that was her look-out, not theirs. It 
was to be supposed that she knew what she was 
about, and had her compensations. 

Still, they did not approve of it, and thought 
that it would be more becoming in the young 
man if he did away with all this uncertainty, and 
married and settled once and for aU. This kind 
of irresolution, and now one and now another, till 
no one could make out which, was not their idea 
of a love affair at all ; and they made no scruple 
of saying so — ^when well out of hearing of the 
principals. On-lookers are so impatient at the 
slow progress of events I They want all the histo- 
ries in which they take an interest to be transacted 
by telegrams ; and delay, so far from whetting 
their curiosity, only sharpens their annoyance. 

But Mr. Ernest Pierrepoint evidently did not 
mean to hurry himself in his choice. He enjoyed 
his position thoroughly, and did not care to cur- 
tail it. But slowly and almost imperceptWAy 



things began to change a little— just a very little. 
Graziella's jealous need for triumph and confes- 
sion began to be a trifle unappeasable by secret 
assurances of the uncommitting kind, and Ernest 
had sometimes hard work to keep her in good 
humor, yet not blow the whole thing prematurely 
into the air ; Venetia began to feel as if a kind 
of veil made of cobwebs, but all the same a veil, 
was being slowly woven between her and Ernest ; 
and Colonel Camperdown began to come to Oak- 
tree House so often, and to join the three insep- 
arables so unfailingly whenever they appeared in 
public, that the world in its turn began to make • 
guesses as to '* which?" in his favor, just as it 
had already made the same guess in Ernest's. 
But the Colonel's outward manner being as im- 
partial to each, before folk, as was Mr. Pierre- 
point's, conjecture had a fine time of it,^nd as- 
surances were as positive as the ignorance on 
which they were founded was absolute. 

Nothing annoyed Ernest more than this intru- 
sion into their circle of a man whom he felt to be 
in every way his superior, and the only one who 
had the power to make him uncomfortable. He 
wanted to be absolute master of his own domain ; 
to hold those two young hearts in his power — ^wait- 
ing on his word — ^until, if ever, it should please 
him to make up his mind which he would bless 
with his final choice ; and the frequent presence of 
a man like the Colonel, handsome in the best man- 
ner of masculine beauty, high-spirited, straightfor- 
ward, honorable, disturbed lum more than he cared 
to acknowledge. Charley Mossman he could af- 
ford to despise — as he phrased it in his own mind, 
" give him long odds and beat him" — ^but Harold 
was another kind of rival altogether, and of him 
he was sincerely afraid. 

He was the more vexed and perplexed because 
he could not say any thing. Even to Venetia he 
did not dare now to show jealousy or annoyance ; 
for this would have implied more than he wished 
her to understand, as things were — ^his ties with 
her loosening daily, those with Graziella becoming 
daily tighter. All the same, he was disgusted and 
annoyed, which helped not a little in the spinning 
of that cobweb veil slowly weaving between him 
and Venetia. 

Coming one day to Oak-tree House with a copy 
of Longfellow in his pocket, he found Harold Cam- 
perdown already before him, seated on the sofa 
beside Graziella, while Venetia was on a low chair 
fronting them, reading poetry to the two girls from 
a book in manuscript. Now reciting in all its 
forms was one of Ernest's special acquirements. 
He acted, declaimed, read poetry to perfection ; 
and this art, and singing, were not his least effect- 
ive vehicles of love-making. Consequently he 
looked on the Colonel as a poacher, and resented 
his presence in his preserves, with his unlawful 
nets and snares in manuscript rhyme, as men who 
hold preserves iMJtMJwiX:^ ^'^k 'twssssc^^ "^afc ^g^jsfessi&sRk 
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day at the mill his jealous temper got the better 
of his discretion, and he showed the anger that 
he felt. He was offended, cool, abrupt, and gen- 
erally disagreeable. He spoke with ill-concealed 
bitterness to Graziella; to Yenetia he scarcely 
spoke at all ; and to Colonel Oamperdown his man- 
ner suggested pistols and seconds, were pistols and 
seconds things of modem English usage. Grsr 
ziella, who did not care for Harold Oamperdown 
at all, save as a spur in the side of Ernest, had 
no desire whatsoever to be implicated in his mis- 
deeds, to the loss of her shifty adorer's delightful 
homage; and Yenetia, loving, tender-hearted Ye- 
netia, was by turns distressed that the one should 
have been annoyed and the other perhaps affront- 
ed. But Colonel Oamperdown, himself the cause 
of all this hidden turmoil and secret vexation, was 
provokingly cool and indifferent. The suggested 
association of pistols and seconds fell harmless 
on him ; the abrupt and decidedly Insolent man- 
ner of the offended hero troubled him no more 
than the angry chirp of a hedge-sparrow or the 
barking of a toy terrier. His own manner, indeed, 
was to the full as annoying as Ernest's, and his 
airs of manly superiority, put on, it must be said, 
for the express purpose of offense, made the young 
fellow fume and rage ; and all the more as there 
was, in effect, a kind of duel which they were fight- 
ing out in the presence of the girls — ^with the Col- 
onel in the better place, and himself at a disad- 
vantage. 

" You like poetry, I think, Mr. Pierrepoint ?" at 
last said Harold, the " Mr." slightly accentuated. 

'* As a man of some education, I suppose I do," 
answered Ernest, with a short laugh. 

" This is a volume of unpublished poems, writ- 
ten by a friend of mine," said the Colonel, flirting 
the leaves of the book between his fingers. 

" Written by a friend of yours ?" put in Yene- 
tia, as a diversion. He had not spoken of their 
authorship before. 

" Yes," he answered ; " by a man in my regiment 
— ^Frank Craven," raising his eyes suddenly to 
Ernest's face, and speaking in a rather loud and 
very distinct voice. " The brother of that poor 
sister of his. Amy, who died less than two years 
ago. I think you knew her, Mr. Pierrepoint ?" 

" Slightly," said Ernest, with a visible effort. 

Colonel Oamperdown laughed — a laugh as 
short and hard and unpleasant as Ernest's had 
been. 

" Adverbs are useful parts of speech," he said, 
satirically, "but sometimes more useful than 
exact." 

He looked at Yenetia while he spoke, and met 
her eyes raised with grave rebuke to his. She 
thought him cruel and unjust, and longed to say 
aloud what she thought — ^to throw the shield of 
her loving faith round the man whose peace he 
was so rudely assailing — ^to tell him to his face 
that he was mistaken, had been deceived, and 
that JSmest Pierrepoint^ fall of noble thoughts 



and elevated sentiments, loving art and poetry 
and nature and humanity, had never committed 
a baseness — ^was as incapable, indeed, of conmiit- 
ting one as was Harold Oamperdown himself. 
And for all his enmity to the man whom she 
loved, Yenetia gave him credit for honesty and 
rectitude. 

Ernest's eyes, roving and unquiet, caught the 
look that passed between Colonel Oamperdown 
and Yenetia — ^the man who tormented and the 
woman who adored him. Not having the key, 
he read the riddle wrong. It seemed to him more 
a mutual understanding than assertion determin- 
ed to justify itself on the one side, and disbelief 
answering back with deprecation on the other. 
And the result of this false reading on him was 
to make lum resolve to be more lover-like to Ye- 
netia than he had been of late, determined as he 
was to hold her against all comers until he him- 
self should decide on giving her her liberty — 
that liberty which she would then feel to be des- 
olation and desertion. 

" Who was Amy Craven ?" asked Graziella, in- 
nocently, and of no one in particular, but in a 
sufficiently loud voice to arrest Ernest's attention, 
for all that he had turned to Yenetia and had 
begun by a discourse with her on the beauty of 
trust and the shameful sin of doubt in those who 
loved and were beloved — ^trust to the death— trust 
in spite of all appearances. 

" Ask Mr. Pierrepoint," said Colonel Oamper- 
down, in a loud voice ; adding, with a sudden 
flash, " remembering only that her brother is an 
intimate friend of mine, and that it may be my 
duty to report what is said." 

" I have no wish to say any thing," said Er- 
nest, holding his head high. " There are times 
— and reasons — ^when a man feels hiijoself bound 
to be silent on all relating to a woman." 

"I agree with you," the Colonel answered. 
" As, for instance, when the man has behaved 
like a scoundreL" 

'* Exactly," said Ernest, with admirable indif- 
ference ; " when he has, as you say, behaved like 
a scoundreL Or" (playing with his watch-guard) 
" when the family has angled for a bon parti, and 
he has seen through their schemes, and drawn off 
in time." 

''And the girl comes off the worst in dther 
case," said Graziella, with sweet compassion. 
" Like this poor Amy Craven ?" turning to Col- 
onel Oamperdown. 

'* Yes, like this poor Amy Craven : killed by 
a modem Adonis," he answered, bitterly, fixing 
Ernest with his eyes. 

'''Adonis' might say sacrificed through the 
shameless haste of her friends," retorted Emest — 
" friends who wished to press and hurry, and were 
not content to wait until things had cleared them- 
selves, and lildng had ripened into love — ^friends 
who showed their mercenary designs too clearly, 
and so spoilt their own market by their greed." / 
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" You are prepared to defend that view of the 
case to Captain Oraven when he comes home this 
autumn?" Harold asked, with an unmistakable 
sneer. 

" To a dozen Captain Cravens," returned Er- 
nest. " You may write and tell him so." 

Then lowering his voice, he went on with his 
conversation with Yenetia ; and Grazlella, in re- 
venge, flirted with the Colonel to the bounds of 
indiscretion for the rest of their joint stay. 

What had not been done with Yenetia had 
been done surely enough with Grazlella — ^that is, 
she understood how things had been, and the 
truth of Mr. Herrepoint*s relations with poor 
Amy. The Creole read the whole story as clear- 
ly as if it had been transacted in her sight. Read- 
ing it, she determined that this kind of thing 
should never happen to her ; and that the pres- 
ent indecision must be brought to an end. It 
should be one or other of the two now in the bal- 
ance; and that soon and without subterfuge. 
She would not be made now first and now sec- 
ond ; to-day queen, to-morrow subordinate, at the 
will and whim of any man. Mr. Pierrepoint must 
make up his mind which it was to be ; and now, 
at once. This story of the girl, " killed by Ado- 
nis," as Colonel Camperdown had said so emphat- 
ically, proved to her more than ever the kind of 
man Ernest was ; and though she was in no sense 
revolted by the knowledge, yet she was, as it were, 
put on her mettle by the fact that no one had 
hitherto been able to secure him. That he had 
jilted others, and was playing fast and loose with 
Yenetia as well as with herself, made her merely 
resolute to prove herself stronger than all the 
rest ; and that where he had done as he liked 
with others, he should be mastered and enchained 
by her. Wherefore she took her resolution and 
decided on her measures, and gave Mr. Ernest 
Pierrepoint clearly to understand, during the lat- 
ter part of his visit, that she was intensely dis- 
gusted with him — horribly indignant — ^and that 
he would win no more smiles or sweet looks from 
her until — ^what ? 

This kind of dumb warfare lasted for some 
days, and with other things made Emest^s life 
just now one of more pain than pleasure. The 
Creole's coldness distracted him as much as her 
former delicate allurements had charmed ; and 
when Colonel Camperdown came about her and 
Yenetia, seeming to travesty his own indecision 
and double attraction, he was nearly beside him- 
self with jealousy — now on account of the one 
whom he loved, now on account of the one who 
loved him. Yet, for all this, he could not make up 
his mind to take the final and irrevocable plunge. 
Grazlella secured, Yenetia was lost ; and to a vain 
man, as he was, this was a fact by no means to 
be desired. Still, something must be done. For 
these last three days Grazlella had scarcely spoken 
to him, but had seemed to devote herself to Ear 



Charley Mossman, whose hopes had suddenly re- 
vived with respect to Yenetia, was, like a faithful 
dog with something to guard, never far from her 
side. 

Of a surety something must be done, thought 
Ernest, part rueful, part savage; but what ? One 
must be chosen ; but which ? Yenetia had mon- 
ey, position, and staying power, but Grazlella was 
most to his taste. Yenetia had a love that would 
last for his life; Grazlella a passion that, if it 
lasted only for a month, would make that month 
better than fifty years of any other joy. 

So he sat and smoked and pondered ; and while 
he pondered, big, good-natured Charley Mossman 
came in with something of tremendous importance 
on that good mind of his, and which he wanted to 
get off it as soon as possible. 

There was to be a small dance at Oak-tree 
House to-morrow evening ; one of those country- 
house impromptu evenings which are the pleas- 
antest things in the world, and more delighted in 
by young people than more formal gatherings. 
Poor old Charley, who had no more real knowl- 
edge of how to win a woman's love than he had 
of the signs which tell when it is won and when 
it is hopeless, had determined to have it out, first 
with Ernest and then with Yenetia. Double- 
dealing in such matters was by no means in his 
line, and he wanted to get a clear view of how 
things stood, and what was his true horizon. 

" Look here, old fellow," he said, a little ab- 
ruptly, when he had filled his favorite pipe and 
settled himself to serious business, both of talk 
and smoke— "look here: I have not interfered 
with you while I thought you loved her and she 
you ; but lately IVe lost the track somehow, and 
I think that you have too. Neither I nor any one 
else can make out which of the two you are aft- 
er, if, indeed, you are after either ; and it's hard 
lines on those of us who love one or other, and 
feel ourselves cut out — shut out, I ought rather 
to say — ^by a kind of dog-in-the-manger affair 
which won't take for itself, and won't let others 
take for themselves. So now I give you fair 
warning." 

Ernest laughed lightly. 

" Well, Charley, old man, I never did think you 
an orator," he said, with perfect pleasantness ; 
" but I did think you could do something better 
than this bit of tangle, which it would take (Edi- 
pus himself to unravel. In plain English, and 
little of it, what do you mean?" 

" Miss Greville— " said Charley, with a pleasant- 
ness not quite so perfect as his friend's. 

"Yes?— and after?" 

" I love her, and I will ask her to be my wife." 

" Good ! But why say this to me ? I am not 
Miss GrevUle's father nor guardian." 

Charley looked at him with his clear, honest 
blue eyes a little sadly. 

" That's hardly atrai^h.t^EK\!kft%\»;* \i&'«»Ss.. ^'^"^^ssi. 



old Camperdown with maddening amiabiUty •, andyVawyw «a ^^ ^a\ ^<i ^Qosa^^ ^^Ni,\iSK^^\3R5ssi.^^a^»s^- 
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dering round her erer sincd you came ; and you 
know, too, as well as I do that when I thought you 
were in earnest and that she was too, I held oft 
But now, when you seem to be as much taken up 
with the other — ^Miss Despues, I mean — a fellow 
feels free to cut in if he can.'' 

"All right!" said Ernest, cheerfully, blowing 
his cigar smoke into concentric rings. " Win her 
if you can. The best to win always." 

" And it is all the same to you ?" asked Charley. 

" Who makes love to Miss Greville ? — all the 
same," said Ernest, with a short laugh ; " you or 
any other — ^win her if you can." 

"Does that mean that no one can, Ernest? 
Are you so safe as that?" asked Charley. 

" It means just what interpretation you choose 
to put on it," was the reply. " It means either 
that I am safe, and so defy you all, or that I have 
no pretensions in that quarter, and so leave the 
ground free to you all. It means any thing or 
nothing, just as you please; the sequel alone shall 
enlighten you," laughing again with a certain 
metallic hardness in the ring of his voice that 
did not sound much hke pleasure and light-heart- 
edness. 

" I should have thought you would have treated 
me fairer than this," said Charley, turning away 
his head. 

He did not like to think ill of Pylades, but this 
kind of thing was not quite his idea of manly 
fairness. He was conscious in his own heart of 
having been very fair indeed toward Ernest, ab- 
surdly so, perhaps ; and it hurt him to be met with 
this want of candor in return. Also it seemed 
somehow an ill turn done to Yenetia, and that 
was worse than want of fairness to himself. 

Nothing more, however, could be got out of 
Ernest ; and, after talking with great volubility 
on a dozen and one subjects that had not the 
slightest interest for either of them, the young 
squire took his leave, and Ernest went on with 
his cigar and his meditations, perfectly satisfied 
that Charley Mossman had not the ghost of a 
chance with Yenetia Greville so long as he chose 
to keep her to himself. He wished that he could 
have been as sure about Graziella and the Col- 
onel ; but the Creole's nature was different alto- 
f ether from her friend's, and pique might lead 
er to do what neither jealousy nor heart-break 
could win from the other. 

Whatsoever the end might be, he knew as well 
as some others that it was drawing near that 
end, and that things would not go on much lon- 
ger as they were now. To-morrow! Would to- 
morrow be the fatal Ides of March ? Something 
was in the air that seemed to foretell a crisis, 
just as something in the air foretells a storm ; 
and more than one looked to the Oak-tree House 
dance as to the Rubicon which must be passed 
now or never. Charley Mossman had made up 
his mind that he would ask Yenetia once for all 
if she tbongbt that in the far distant future, and 



after infinite pains and love on his part, she 
would learn to look upon him with affection-^ 
the poor fellow's demands were fearfully mod- 
est ! Graziella had made up hers that Mr. Pierre- 
point should make up his ; and Yenetia, whose 
spirits had risen to the highest point of happi- 
ness during these last few days, when the cobweb 
vdl seemed to have got suddenly cleared away, 
and Ernest, repelled by Graziella, had been her 
own once more, thought that surely now her 
doubts and perplexities would be at an end, and 
that Ernest would tell her in unmistakable terms 
what he had already told her in vaguer if more 
delicious ways — ^that he loved her — ^loved her 
once and forever — and had chosen her before 
the world as his wife. 
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The two girls had never looked more beau- 
tiful, each in her own way, than they did to- 
night at the Oak-tree House " little dance." Per- 
haps Yenetia carried off the pahn in the opinion 
of most, hers being that kind of beauty which 
speaks as much to the heart as to the eye, while 
Graziella was of the sort which touches the 
senses and warms the imagination more than it 
stirs the finer emotions. It was so much loveli- 
ness of the fiesh, exquisite enough if you will; 
but that thing which goes by the name of Soul 
was somehow left out of the catalogue. 

Still, people are not too severe on that thing 
which goes by the name of Soul— or rather on 
the want of it — ^when the subject is a lovely little 
girl with such a face and figure as Graziella's; 
and, after all, extreme youth supplies something 
that makes a very good imitation of spirituality, 
and that disposes men to be charitable. Never- 
theless, in spite of the Creole's surpassing loveli- 
ness, it was evidently Yenetia's hour of triumph; 
for every one seemed fascinated to-night by the 
young heiress and mistress of the house — she 
who, until Graziella's coming, had been without a 
rival near her throne. 

Charley Mossman, with his clumsy resolution 
to try a fall with fortune before he had made 
sure of his footing — ^to reap his harvest before 
he had even sown the grain — ^hung about her 
like the faithful dog which was his type ; all the 
old aspirants who had presented their petitions 
and been dismissed seemed to think that renewed 
signatures might bring reversed readings, and 
that they had still the traditional hope which 
clings to life ; and Colonel Camperdown, as well 
as the rest, formed part of her body-guard, and 
looked as if he too had ideas like the rest All 
of which piqued Ernest Pierrepoint still mo 
into the semblance of his first devotion, a: 
made him feel that none of them should 
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^m him the prize that he had won ; and that 
he would show them all how easily he could dis- 
tance the best among them when he chose to ex- 
ert his power. 

" What have you done to yourself to-night ?" 
he said) in an under-tone, to Yenetia, as he carried 
her off on his ann. " I have never seeii you look 
so lovely — so divinely fair as you do. What is 
it?" 

Yenetia raised her eyes with a happy smile 
that soon passed into a still happier bashf ulness. 

*^I have done nothing to myself /V she said, 
prettily; but her voice and face added to her 
words. " It is only my love for you, and yours 
for me, that have glorified me." 

'^ I wish it had been something that you knew 
how and why," said Ernest, still speaking below 
his breath, ** then I might make sure of having 
you always as you are to-night" 

** I feel well — and happy ; that is all," faltered 
Yenetia, shyly. 

He pressed her to him lightly. 

** You are happy because you are an angel," he 
said. 

" No," said Yenetia ; " because my friends are 
good to me." 

" Am I one of them ?" he whispered. 

'^ Yes," she said, also in a whisper. 

" And always shall be ?" 

" If you wish it — always," she said. 

" Would any one relinquish you who had (mce 
held you ?" returned Ernest " Ask yourself, is 
there a friend you have who would care to let 
you go, when once you had laid your dear hand 
in his, and given him the privilege of — caring for 
you ?" 

" I hope some would not," she faltered. 

"None," was his reply, again lightly pressing 
her to his breast ; and then the waltz began, and 
Yenetia in her fairest moment of happiness and 
love felt h6w good a thing it was to Uve. 

Now she felt sure that she was beloved, and 
that she would soon be engaged in the face of 
the world. Ernest was too noble to trifle with a 
woman's honest affection which he had taken 
pains to win. And he knew that her affection 
was honest, and given only because distinctly, if 
covertly, sought Yes, it was all right now, poor 
Yenetia thought, as, the dance ended, she looked 
round the room with her big blue happy eyes, 
and saw Ernest bending down to GrazieUa, speak- 
ing to her as if with entreaty, while Colonel Cam- 
perdown stood at a little distance pulling his 
mustache, and looking as if waiting his turn to 
offer adulation. 

Meanwhile Charley Mossman came tumultuous- 
ly to where Yenetia was standing, and carried her 
off on his arm, as Ernest had done less than half 
an hour ago ; and before the dance was over had 
asked her to be his wife with no more idea of 
tact or management than if he had been asking 
her to give him a rose or to sell him a pony. 



When Yenetia heard him plead, she shrank 
back with the same feeling of desecration that 
she would have had if she had been married. It 
was something so infinitely shocking to her that 
Emesfs friend should ask for the love of Er- 
nest's—engaged wife. Had Colonel Camperdown, 
for instance, or any one else not so intimately 
bound up with Mr. Fierrepoint, come to her knees 
and begged for her grace, she would have been 
more pitiful, less revolted ; but in the injustice 
of her own purity, her own certainty, she was 
hard on Charley, and answered him with so much 
passion of negation that he saw something more 
than mere refusal stirred her. 

"Tell me only one thing. Miss Greville," he 
said, pitifully, looking at her with his honest face 
full of pain, " are you engaged to Ernest ?" 

" Yes— or almost," said Yenetia, severely ; and 
then relenting, she added, " I thought you knew." 

"No, I did not," he answered. 

" No ? Then I am sorry I spoke so harshly," 
she said, tenderly apologetic. 

Hardness was so foreign to her, it pained her 
so much to be forced by sterner virtue into its 
use, that it was a relief to her heart to apologize. 
What she had done by conscience she shrank 
from by nature ; and she was so glad that now 
nature and conscience might be once more in ac- 
cord. 

" I am glad if you are happy," said the poor 
fellow, ruefully. " I am not one of those. Miss 
Greville, that envy another man because he has 
been more fortunate than myself. Ernest is a 
fine old fellow, and will make you happy ; but I 
wish he had been franker with me." 

"Thank you," said Yenetia, with a glowing 
face, ignoring the last part of his remark. " And 
you will forget this little mistake, and be, as you 
have always been, our best friend— our brother ?" 

" Yes," said Charley, gallantly suppressing him- 
self. 

He pressed her hand in a frank, sisterly way. 

" Thank you," she said again, prettily. " Ajid 
I too will forget this evening, and we will both 
go on as if it had never been." 

" You are an angel," said the young man, gulp- 
ing down something in his throat that was half 
choking him; and then they went on with the 
dance as if nothing had happened, and the for- 
tunes of a life had not been cast and decided on 
the die of the moment 

Seated in a comer Grazlella watched the cir- 
cumstances of the evening, and made her com- 
ments, and took her measures accordingly. She 
saw, with eyes that burned like fire, the homage 
of which her friend was the centre ; and she said 
to herself that she would have her revenge some- 
how, and prove where the larger power of attrac- 
tion lay. She saw Charley Mossman's fair En- 
glish face beam and brighten with excitement as 
he edged his broad shoulder through the little. 
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the first dance disengaged ; she saw Harold Cam- 
* perdown, cool, calm, but with an odd look of wait- 
ing in his face, write his three times over ; and 
then Ernest, a little flushed, and with that air 
which seemed to join the entreaty of a slave with 
the command of a master, broke through them 
all, and taking Yenetia's hand, led her away as 
his by right. And seeing all this, she took her 
decision, and determined on what she would and 
would not do. What she would do was to make 
Colonel Gamperdown in love with her if she chose ; 
what she would not do was to accord the faintest 
grace to Ernest Pierrepoint, until he had decided 
which. If Yenetia was blind to the fact that he 
was playing fast and loose with them, she was 
not ; nor was she inclined to let the game go on. 
One or the other, whichever he chose ; but it 
should be one or the other, else no more smiles, 
no more grace, from her. 

6raziella\was not the girl, young as she was, 
to go back on her intentions. Once made, she 
held to them pretty firmly; and when Ernest 
came to her, after he had made things as he con- 
sidered straight with Yenetia, and begged her for 
the honor of a dance, he was met by a refusal — 
and a refusal that meant every thing. 

** I am engaged," said Graziella, dropping her 
eyes ; not with that tender bashf ulness which can 
not raise them to the beloved face — ^that fond and 
failing look which is so delightful to the man who 
loves — ^but coldly, scornfully, as if he were be- 
neath her regard and she too much preoccupied 
or too much disgusted to care to hold any terms 
with him. 

" Which, then, may I have ?" asked Ernest, in 
his sweetest tones. 

"None; I am engaged for all," said Graziella, 
opening and shutting her fan while looking at 
Colonel Gamperdown, standing a little apart, pull- 
ing his mustache, watching and waiting. 

"For all?" incredulously. 

" Yes, for all," said the Creole, raising her heavy 
lids and looking at him for one single instant with 
a fiash of superb scorn and pride. 

" I am unfortunate," said Mr. Pierrepoint, with 
as much coldness as her own. 

She smiled, but did not speak. It was a dis- 
agreeable smile, and meant to convey the assur- 
ance that if Ernest felt himself unfortunate, she 
did not hold herself to be pitied. If it was a 
misfortune to him that she could not dance with 
him, it was none to her. His substitutes were 
quite as much to her liking, and perhaps more so. 

All of which Ernest understood as clearly as if 
her thoughts had been put into words instead of 
looks. He was too well versed in that kind of 
language not to be able to read it accurately ; and 
Graziella knew as well as he what he thought and 
what he divined. There was no chance of propi- 
tiation at this moment ; and, besides, a waltz was 
beginning — ^the waltz which poor Charley took as 
the spring-hoard for Ma wild leap in the dark — 



when Colonel Camperdown came up to Graziella, 
and bore her off before the eyes of Ernest Pierre- 
point, as it seemed to him, with insolent triumph 
and security. 

All through the evening this dumb quarrel be- 
tween Graziella and Ernest raged with unabated 
bitterness. She would not speak to him nor 
dance with him ; while she kept Harold Camper- 
down chained to her side, till the dowagers look- 
ed from one to the other, and wagged their heads 
in wrath at the sight of such early and pronounced 
depravity. After the little comedy had continued 
for nearly the whole evening— Ernest paying the 
most marked attention to Yenetia, Colonel Cam- 
perdown to Graziella — ^Ernest suddenly gave way. 
What Charley Mossman's expressed intentions 
had aroused on the one side, so did the CoIoneFs 
apparent designs on the other ; and after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, the final step was taken. Ernest 
went into the conservatory, and there, tearing a 
leaf out of his pocket<book, wrote a few lines in 
pencil rapidly. 

He looked flurried and disturbed enough while 
he wrote ; but when he came back to the room 
he had the idr of a man who has once more taken 
possession of events. 

A quadrille was forming. It was one of the 
dances for which he had engaged Yenetia. He 
went up to her, lover-like, smiling ; and .she re- 
c^ved him with a face as eloquent of happiness 
as of love. She was blessed, supremely blessed, 
to-night. All the clouds were swept away, and 
she had only sunshine and joy, as of old. He 
offered his arm, and they took their places, and 
found themselves vis-d-vii with Graziella and 
Harold. 

A sudden light came into Ernest's face, and 
he looked strangely resolute, yet not ungentle. 
At the first meeting of their hands in the chain, 
Graziella let only the tips of her fingers pass 
lightly over his sleeve; but the next time he 
took her hand wholly in his ; and when he left 
it, he had slipped into it a folded bit of paper. 
Then he went back to Yenetia, and pressed her 
hand tenderly, and looked into her happy eyes 
lovingly. He was very glad that he had done 
this thing to Graziella ; so glad, that it made him 
love Yenetia all the more. 

Then the eve]^g came to an end, and the 
guests dispersed, after having made up a water 
party for to-morrow, in the moonlight. 

When she had got rid of Yenetia, who seemed, 
to her impatience, as if she would never go to- 
night, Graziella drew the crumpled bit of paper 
from her bosom where she had hidden it, and 
read, written in an agitated hand, these words : 

" My darling, why do you frown on me ? Light 
of my life, do you not know that I can not live 
without your smiles? Take pity on the poor 
wretch who is at your feet — ^your slave and your 
lover; and do not trample on the heart that is 



m your power, 
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Graziella smiled. 

" Yes, very pretty," she said to herself. " But 
all this is only what he has said to Yenetia, and 
perhaps to a dozen others, twenty times over. If 
he wants me to love him, he must say so in plain 
words, and engage himself to me. I will not be 
caught by any man in the world who holds him- 
self free and me only captive — ^like thai silly Ve^ 
netia; nor allow a man who does not commit 
himself to say any thing to keep off others who 
might make one an offer — ^like Colonel Camper- 
down, for instance. I will make Mr. Ernest 
choose between us — ^Yenetia and me — and then 
I will think of what to say to himf. Dear, hand- 
some, good-for-nothing fellow, it will be * Yes,* I 
know — ^f or a little while I" 

She said this just as Yenetia laid her head on 
her pillow, a happy smile making her fair face 
like an angePs in its pure pleasure and loving 
content ; saying, in her turn : 

" Ah, he does love me, I am sure of it ! There 
is some reason why he has not said so yet, blit he 
will now. I am certain that he loves me, and 
that he will ask me to be his wife before long. 
He has made me feel too surely that I am loved 
not to let others know it too. He is too good 
and honorable to deceive, and that story of Amy 
Craven is not true. Colonel Camperdown is 
cruel. Ernest never deceived any woman I" 

The next evening was ideal ; warm, fresh, and 
fragrant. The sun was within an hour of set- 
ting when they all met at the river-side; and 
when set, then the ruddy harvest-moon would 
light up the old earth, almost like another sun. 
They were to row down the river as far as St 
Herbert's Isle, a little island with the Hermitage, 
a ruined stone building whereof tradition made a 
holy retreat for some old-time saint, and modem 
manners an eating-place for parties of pleasure 
— a whitewashed palimpsest for multitudinous 
writers of doggerel verse and undesignated ini- 
tials, a resort for lovers — ^and a reason why for 
such an expedition as this. 

The present party was composed of the usual 
members — ^the triad ; Charley Mossman, who had 
determined not to be down-hearted because he 
had been unsuccessful, and to keep his own coun- 
sel about that little talk during the waltz last 
evening ; Colonel Camperdown and his half-sis- 
ter Emily, with a married sister of his own and 
her husband — a Mr. and Mrs. Judge — to avert 
the wrath and secure the countenance of Mrs. 
Grundy. They had a long, narrow, four-oared 
river boat, and each gentleman took an oar, 
which prevented " spooning," and did not allow 
of even much eye-flirtation, seeing that the looks 
meant for one might be misinterpreted by anoth- 
er, and would certainly be seen by alL No ; there 
was no special flirting during the row. The girls 
sang glees and part songs ; and the men, resting 
on their oars, put in bass or tenor as nature had 
endowed them. Graziella was half lying on & 





kind of divan made of the softest cushions and 
three parts o/the shawls, looking divinely lovely, 
Ernest thought, as every now and then she stole 
a conscious languid look at his handsome face 
through the fringe of her dark lashes — a look 
that seemed to promise as well as to prepare him 
for the better things to come. Emily Backhouse 
trailed her fingers through the water and caught 
the water-lilies as they floated by ; Mrs. Judge, a 
cheery, bright-eyed little woman with a couple of 
babies and not an ounce of sentiment, made con- 
versation for a dozen ; and Yenetia at the stern 
— ^fair, sweet, placid, and blessed — steered with 
rare technical skill. 

So they went merrily down the stream, to all 
appearance the happiest and most careless-heart- 
ed boat-load to be found in all England. At last 
they came to St. Herbert's Isle, and shot the boat 
alongside the broken little pier that served as a 
landing-place. The men made it fast to the 
posts, and the girls stepped ashore, just as the 
moon rose above the horizon, and began to carve 
the world beneath in silver and ebony. 

At first they were all in a loosely amalgamated 
body together. Those who wished to choose their 
companions were afraid to be precipitate, and 
waited for the pairing to appear a matter of ac- 
cident rather than of design ; and those who had 
no such desire kept with the rest and uninten- 
tionally prevented disintegration. But present- 
ly, partly because the path grew narrow, and . 
partly because the natural impatience of man 
made uncertainty and a longer delay unpleasant, 
the loosely amalgamated body separated into 
pairs ; and Ernest found himself by the side of 
Graziella, while Harold Camperdown took mili- 
tary possession of Yenetia. 

Unselfish and unsuspicious though she was, 
Yenetia could not help feeling one acute pang of 
disappointment as her lover, or rather the man 
whom she loved, passed away into the shadow of 
the woods side by side with her friend. " The 
influences of soul and sense" had thrilled her to- 
night as they long ago had thrilled guileless 
G^nevi^ve ; and her imagination had pictured all 
sorts of beautiful eventualities for herself. But 
Ernest, engaged in an animated conversation 
which apparently engrossed him, wandered into 
a by-path with Graziella ; and the last words 
that Yenetia heard were, " art — ^poetry — ^music — 
rapture." 

Then she felt the blood leave her face, and a 
sickness such as she had never known before 
gather round her heart. Life, the solid earth, 
her friends, her love, all seemed to fail her ; but 
she shook herself clear of her weakness, and 
turned to speak to her companion. She met his 
eyes fixed on her with a look full of acute ten- 
derness and compaskion, so that involuntarily her 
own filled up with tears. It seemed to her as if 
he had spoken and said, "Poor child I" "^^^k!w- 
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ious that Ernest should not be condemned, put 
pressure on herself, and talked 'with a forced 
calmness, a false brightness that imposed only 
on herself. For him it was always in his heart, 
^^ Poor child — poor child — she feels that she is 
deceiyed, and knows that she has to suffer !" 

Yenetia and Harold Gamperdown had taken a 
way that led round the island as a belt, not one 
of the radii converging on the Hermitage. It 
was the same path as that taken by Ernest and 
Graziella, they having turned to the right — ^these 
others to the left. And thus it was that after 
some time they came to a cleared space, where, 
seated on a fallen tree, they saw in the bright 
moonlight Ernest Pierrepoint and Graziella Des- 
pues — ^he with his arm round her waist, she with 
her head resting on his shoulder — while they 
heard him say: 

" My darling ! my life I I love you ! Sweetest 
Graziella, I have never loved before now !" 

**And I love you,'' said Graziella's flute-like 
voice, exquisitely subdued. 

Then their faces met ; and Graziella received 
her first kiss of love from the man on whose loy- 
alty her dearest friend had embarked the happi- 
ness of her youth. 

" My darling, will you be my wife ?" said Er- 
nest, with passion. 

" Yes — Husband," answered Graziella. 

Venetia turned to Colonel Gamperdown with a 
wild, scared look. She held out her hands as if 
asking for help ; then, with a little cry, fell for- 
ward, and was caught by Harold just in time to 
save her. 

"Mr. Pierrepoint," he said, in a loud, harsh 
voice, " go to the Hermitage for my sister, Mrs. 
Judge. Miss Greville has fainted." 



CHAPTER Vni. 

WITHOUT FALTERING. 

**lNDEBa),'Venny, it was not my fault. It has 
all come about I can not tell how ; but believe 
me, dear, it was not my fault" 

These were the first words that Graziella spoke 
when the two girls had returned home, and Ye- 
netia had gone as usual into the Creole's room to 
bid her good-night and see that all was arranged 
to her satisfaction. And she said them with the 
most excellent imitation of truth imaginable. One 
of those perfect make-believes who deceive even 
themselves, for the moment she did really think, 
as she said, that it had not been her fault, and 
that she had not known how it had all come 
about ; certainly not by her own desire, and still 
less by her own endeavor. It was the temporary 
blindness of the false, when, frightened at what 
tJjejrbare done, tbeyaeek to quiet conscience and 

set themselvea straight with those whom they have 
frjTODg'ed 



" It was not my fault," she repeated, burying 
her face in Yenetia's lap and shedding some half- 
forced, half -nervous tears. 

Yenetia laid her hand lightly on the pretty 
head of the girl who had been for two long years 
her little queen and cherished idol, and whom even 
now she could not accuse of intentional ill-doing. 

" Don't cry, dear," she said, quietly ; " I ought 
to have known that it would have come to this. 
He could not help loving you, Gracie — who 
could ?" 

" But it was very wrong, and he ought not," 
said Graziella, with pretty vehemence. " If he 
had not cared for me first, and showed it so 
much, I never should for him. But, Venny," 
lifting up her eyes imploringly, "you yourself 
know how charming he is, and that no woman 
in the world could possibly resist him if he chose 
to make himself beloved." 

" How can I blame you, then ?" said poor Ve- 
netia. " It is no more your fault for loving him 
than it is his for loving you." 

" How good you are ! how generous !" cried 
Graziella, with a curious mixture of shame and 
pretense : shame, in that she had acted so un- 
worthily toward one so true and brave, one so 
much her superior ; pretense, in that this kind of 
unselfishness was a height of morality to which 
she in her jealous exclusiveness could neither rise 
nor yet wish to rise ; neither understand nor yet 
wholly respect. This latter feeling became event- 
ually the strongest, so that, after a moment, she 
thought to herself, " All the same, Yenny could 
not have cared so very much about him, else she 
would not have given him up so easily." 

" Generous 1" said Yenetia, hopelessly. "He 
has taken himself from me and given himself to 
you. I have only to accept what I can not help." 

" I wish I had never come !" cried Graziella, 
petulantly. " If it had not been for that horrid 
scarlet fever, every thing would have gone right, 
Yenny, and you would perhaps have been married 
before the summer was out." 

"Don't!" said Yenetia, with a sharp cry. 

She covered her face for a moment, then lifted 
it again, and spoke as quietly as before. 

"And which is best," she said ; "that he has 
seen and loved you before instead of after? 
What would have become of me, Gracie, if it had 
been after ?" 

"Oh I a married man !" cried Graziella, with 
becoming repudiation. 

" If I could not keep him now, I should not 
jiave kept him then," Yenetia answered, wearily ; 
" or I should have kept him against his will, and 
I would rather he were happy without me than 
unhappy with me." 

" You are an angel," murmured Gra^ella. 

She did not know what else to say. It seemed 
so strange to her that Yenetia should be sitting 
there with Yier Yiond VDL^iWS,\ie« NcXcfe «a ^cii^X^^ 
her pale face as toid aa c^«c^^\ifisx ^^^sSisw \x^ 
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her own heart that she had plotted against her 
happiness and stolen her lover from her by in- 
tentional wiles and charms displayed for the pur- 
pose. If such a thing had happened to her, Gra- 
ziella, she felt that she would have killed the 
woman who had supplanted her ; she would have 
sprung at her throat and strangled her, not have 
sat there holding her hand, caressing her head, 
and speaking in quiet, gentle tones, more sorrow- 
ful than angry — ^indeed, not angry at alL And 
that Yenetia should take her heart-break so pa- 
tiently seemed to her the most wonderful part 
of all the strange little drama of love and infidel- 
ity, of faith and treachery, that had been playing 
of late. 

She was glad, however, that all had been got 
over so well She thought Venetia very silly to 
be so fond of her, very mean-spirited to let her 
lover go so easily ; but it was a comfort not to 
have had a scene. And when the first interview 
between them both and Ernest had been gone' 
through, and she had been formally recognized 
as his deliberdte choice and her f riend^s successful 
rival, then there would be nothing to fear, and 
things would go smoothly. So she reasoned in 
the tangled jungle of thoughts and motives which 
made up her mind, and her reasoning justified her 
action throughout. 

It is not always that the largest amount of 
womanly strength lies with those who make the 
greatest display. Those muscular creatures with 
swin^ng step and resonant voice who look fit to 
lead an army, are sometimes as soft as wax when 
touched by mental sorrows and difficulties, while 
essentially womanly women have a reserve force 
which carries them bravely through the darkest 
hours. As now with Yenetia. Her strength was 
in her unselfishness and her love. She was one of 
those who love beyond self; whose first thought 
is for others ; whose main desire is the happiness 
of the beloved. But though she was too unself- 
ish to grieve in the headlong way of women who 
think only of their own misfortunes, and though 
she was determined to do her best to sympathize 
with the joy that was built upon her own despair, 
yet she could neither prevent nor conceal her suf- 
fering. She paled and drooped under her sorrow 
as if her life had been suddenly weakened ; and 
when she came down stairs the next morning she 
looked like one who has just come out of a deadly 
illness. Still, she held on her way without falter- 
ing. She loved both Ernest and Graziella better 
than herself; and she had besides that pride of 
reticence which belongs to the gentler kind of 
women, and which makes them forbear to com- 
pliun under suffering. 

Nothing in her manner could have told the 
keenest observer that she had cause against Gra- 
ziella when the two girls met over the breakfast 



swollen and sad ; and instead of the graceful but 
elastic curves which had been one of her distin- 
guishing charms, her figure seemed shrunk and 
as if bent under a heavy weight. Even Aunt Ho- 
noria could not fail to see the change which twelve 
hours had worked in her niece, and cried out, in a 
tone of personal injury, 

** Good gracious, child ! what on earth is the 
matter with you this morning ? What have you 
been doing to yourself ? Your complexion is hor- 
rid, and you look anyhow !" 

" Yes, Yenny dear, you look as if you had a 
bad headache," said Graziella, tenderly. 

" I have," Yenetia answered, without affecta- 
tion ; and heart-ache too, she might have added. 

" Then do, for goodness' sake, child, get some- 
thing to take it away," said Aunt Honoria ; ** some 
red lavender or something. It is quite dreadful 
to see you look such an object." 

** I shall be better after breakfast, auntie," said 
Yenetia, in the same quiet, simple, uninterested 
way as before, as if she had been speaking of 
something that did not concern herself at all. 

" Then get your breakfast," said Aunt Honoria, 
peevishly. ** I can not bear to see you look so 
washed out and dreadful." 

Breakfast, though useful enough as a reviver 
in some cases, can not do much for a girl whose 
lover has proved faithless and her best friend 
treacherous ; and when Yenetia had finished her 
tea and toast she was just as white and broken 
as before. But as she did not cry, Graziella was 
not so very much disturbed ; and as she insisted 
that nothing was really amiss with her. Aunt Ho- 
noria subsided into silence. So she was left to 
herself, which was what she wanted. 

Thus the early morning hours passed — ^Yenetia 
apparently reading that crabbed bit of Jean Paul 
wMch she took as her souPs comfort, but forget- 
ting to turn the pages and not seeing the words ; 
while Graziella, with a show of doing modern 
point, alternately watched her friend and won- 
dered what she was thinking of, or looked at her 
watch and wished that Ernest would come, both 
to get it over and rescue her from this appalling 
dullness. And, sure enough, exactly at twelve 
o'clock Ernest arrived to-day just the same as on 
any other day. He too wanted to get it over. If 
he could he would willingly have avoided the or- 
deal altogether ; but we all have to face the con- 
sequences of our own acts, and the fate which we 
ourselves fashion is our Frankenstein and our 
master. 

It was a bad quarter of an hour for the young 
man, nearly as bad as that when Amy's mother 
brought him her poor daughter's last letter, the 
letter written two days before her death, when 
she sent him back the lock of hair which he had 
given her \ t\\ft "K«fc -tjXj^Osi V'^Xsa^N^'^s^^ssft^^'S^'^ 
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love" — sending back all these cherished treasures 
of her fatal hope, and with them " the love that 
she carried with her to the grave," and the par- 
don that she breathed beyond it. But the bad 
quarters must be lived through all the same as 
the good ones, and Ernest had to live through his. 

As he came into the room, nerved to meet his 
accusing angel, his face made up to a mask of 
false innocence and ignorance of evil alike, he 
found only his enchantress ; and the reprieve came 
upon him with almost as great a sense of relief 
as if he had been going to suffer torture and was 
suddenly respited. Was it lingering tenderness 
or conscience which made Ernest say rapidly, 
after his first embrace, " How does she take it ?" 

Graziella, keen and jealous, understood it as 
the first, if, wise and crafty, she did not choose to 
show what she thought A shade came over her 
face — subtle, undefinable — ^but, all the same, a 
shade. She took her hands from Emest^s arm, 
where she had clasped them in a pretty abandon- 
ment of loving pleasure, and said, with a forced 
laugh, 

" Admirably ! Your Venetia is not of the kind 
to break her heart for you or any one else. Girls 
with milk and water in their veins never do." 

*^I am glad she takes it so quietly," Ernest 
answered, with as much mortification as relief. 
" Though I never gave her any real cause — never 
did more than pay her the ordinary attentions 
which all men pay to pretty girls before they have 
seen tlie one" — lovingly, yet with an air of help- 
less virtue unjustly assailed — **■ I was afraid that 
the poor little thing was fond of me." 

" So was I," said Graziella. " But, you see, we 
need not have frightened ourselves. She was no 
fonder of you than you were of her," suddenly 
lifting her eyes and looking full at the young 
man kneeling by her side — ^his favorite attitude of 
worship. 

" I have never been really fond of any one be- 
fore you, my beautiful child-queen, my pearl of 
the Antilles !" cried Ernest, enthusiastically. " All 
the rest was only the prologue, the preface, the 
shadow. This is the real thing, and this only I" 

" I am afraid, however, that your shadows were 
very like the substance," said Graziella, prettily ; 
and Ernest, kissing her hands, answered quickly, 

**I have never loved before now. Will you 
not believe me — do you not believe me, my dar- 
ling?" 

"It is too pleasant not to believe," said Gra- 
ziella, laying her cheeks on his forehead while she 
clasped her hands again on his arm, when the 
litany of lovers' prayers and praises began again, 
and time lost itself in the old, old follies that 
never weary and never change. 

If Ernest and Graziella both felt that it " had 
to be got over," so did Venetia. She knew that 
she had committed the most fatal mistake possi- 
ble to a woman — ^let her lover see his power be- 
^ore he baa established hia right — given frank 



possession before formal demand. And now she 
had to hark back on her mistake and do that 
most difficult thing of all — ^meet as a mere friend 
pledged to another the man who knew that she 
loved him, and not to let her love be seen — ^the 
man who had been her lover in the silent confes- 
sions between them, when all had been imder- 
stood and nothing spoken. Yes, he had been her 
lover. Unsaid though it was, the truth between 
them was indestructible if to the world she had 
no " case." For though he had made love to her 
he had not made her an offer ; and, until the final 
self -committing word is said, no woman should 
suffer her soul to stray. It had all been vague, 
unpunctuated, but understood ; and it was this 
very vagueness of form, coupled with that terri- 
ble clearness of understanding, which made the 
present moment so difficult 

But it had to be done ; and when the luncheon 
bell rang Yenetia came down from her room to 
face her ordeal, and greet as the acknowledged 
lover of her dearest friend the man who up to 
nine o'clock last evening had been her own. 

Just as she was crossing the hall. Colonel 
Oamperdown rode up to the door, which stood 
open. With an indescribable feeling of support, 
as if she were now under the guardianship of a 
brother, she went up to him quickly, and held 
out her hands eagerly. 

" I am so glad you have come I" she cried, with 
a girlish kind of fervor. 

For the first time since last night her eyes 
filled with tears. He was her friend, the only 
person who really understood her; the one who 
had been with her in the moment of her supreme 
anguish ; the one from whom she had no secrets — 
poor honest, clumsy Charley not counting. But 
his presence unnerved her even to tears ; for many 
a loving soul, strong enough when left alone in 
its anguish, breaks down into the weakness of 
self-pity in the presence of a sympathizer. 

" Have you recovered from your fatigue. Miss 
Greville ?" asked Harold, quit« in a natural, mat- 
ter-of-fact tone ; but his eyes were not as quiet 
as his voice. 

" Yes ; thanks. I am better — quite well," said 
Venetia, scarcely knowing what she did say, but re- 
peating again, " I am so glad that you have come !" 
After a moment she gathered her thoughts to- 
gether so far as to add, " You will stay to lunch- 
eon, will you not ?" 

He took in the whole situation. 

"Yes," he answered, "I will stay if you ask 
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me. 

"Of course I do— of course!" was her eagei 
reply. 

And the servant, standing there, made his own 
comments, which were not friendly to his young 
mistress, and wondered if, after all, good as she 
looked, his young lady was no better than some 
others, and would be a fiy-by-night all the samb 
as those others — one down and another come ob 
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— ^if she had her head. His thoughts, however, 
were nothmg to the action of the present mo- 
ment, which was that Yenetia and Colonel Cam- 
perdown should go into the drawing-room, where 
Ernest and Graziella were sitting on the sofa in 
the unmistakable attitude of engaged lovers, and 
not show — ^he, his disgust ; she, her despair — but 
should greet these two traitors with the hypo- 
critical decorum exacted by good-breeding from 
wrath and sorrow alike. 

"I hope that you have recovered from your 
indisposition, Miss Greville?'' said Ernest, af- 
fectedly. 

For all the savoir-faire belonging to him by 
right as a man of the world greatly experienced, 
he felt himself horribly out of place, and as diffi- 
dent as a school-boy. The presence of Colonel 
Camperdown made it all so much more awkward, 
he thought to himself peevishly. But he acted 
well, and thoughts are not always visible on the 
face. 

Yenetia trembled. It was his voice that she 
heard; Ms eyes that were looking into hers — 
hers, which until now had always met his with 
such glad and loving confidence; his hand in 
which her own lay clasped. It was the man 
whom she had placed as a god in the temple of 
her heart, and who, still dreaming as she was, 
not yet awake to his true nature, was even now 
her god — ^with face averted. Her life was all in 
ruins ; but he himself, the beautiful and divine 
destroyer, was the same as ever, and showing no 
change, no difference, save in his attitude to her. 
It was only she who had suffered ; his fascination 
and Graziella's charm remained as before. How 
vague and unreal it all was! Was this really 
life, or was it a dream of the night that looked 
like day and truth ? 

" You are better now, Yenetia, are you not ?" 
said Graziella, in her sweet, caressing voice, watch- 
mg her with those burning eyes which so strange- 
ly belied the soft voice, the gentle manner. 

" Yes," said Yenetia, with an effort. Then, at 
a long interval, followed, " Thank you," as if it 
had been an independent sentence, and said in a 
voice that was not her own. 

** I am glad of that," said Ernest, with admira- 
ble compassionateness and sweet, seductive sym- 
pathy. 

Yenetia turned to the window to hide the sharp 
and sudden pain which made her wince; and 
Colonel Camperdown, looking at her, comforted 
his soul, so far as he could, by a manner to Ernest 
that bordered on insult Horsewhipping is ruf- 
fianly, dueling out of date ; but how ardently he 
longed to have his hands on the throat of the 
man who found his life's noblest ambition sat- 
isfied by making a succession of pretty ^rls in 
love with him, that he might say to his intimate 
friends, **Ah, poor little thing, she would have 
given ten years of her life if I would have mar- 
ried her!" 



When, however, the spasm had passed, and 
Yenetia understood what was going on about her, 
she came back to the group with a face controlled 
to an almost statuesque calmness, and with the 
tender craftiness of love spoke to Ernest with a 
cheerful kind of indifference that cost her more 
pain than all the rest. But she must not let 
Colonel Camperdown think that he was to blame. 
It was she herself ; she had been precipitate, un- 
wise, self -deceiving — ^he had not been false ; and 
her friend, as she had begun to call him — her 
friend, Harold Camperdown, must understand 
this at once, and not make her lover bear the 
weight of an unjust condemnation. She must 
carry her burden so bravely that none should 
see where it pressed; accept her part without 
faltering, so that none should blame her lover or 
her friend. If she died under the strain of con- 
cealment, the world should know nothing ; and 
though the relative position of each to the other 
was changed, the terms of the Holy Alliance 
should appear to be as of old. 

Grains of gold to be thrown into the eyes that 
were watching her so eagerly ! Would they blind 
them? 

Those grains cast now by the dear, unselfish, 
loving hands did not blind Harold Camperdown. 
He read the girl's heart and meaning, and let her 
see that he did ; for when he shook hands with 
her and bade her good-by in the garden, he said, 
in rather a husky voice, 

" Miss Greville, I have often heard of angels, 
but I have never seen one till now. I thank God 
that I have known you." 

On his side Ernest thought, 

"She is pluckier than I gave her credit for. 
Poor little woman, how desperately she loves me ! 
Nothing but love could make her take it so sweet- 
ly. Ah, she is a dear good girl ! I do not know 
a better, but — she was not destined." 

Graziella's thoughts went back to the forked 
road at which they had stood from the beginning. 

" How can she take it so quietly ? Either she 
did not love him, or she hopes to win him back 
by her patience : I must watch and see which." 

If rarely, yet it does sometimes come to pass 
that the innocence of the dove comes to the same 
thing in the end as the wisdom of the serpent — 
that unselfishness has the same result as worldly 
cleverness and astute calculation. Had Yenetia 
been guided by the craftiest old veteran who had 
ever made wise "walking among social plowshares 
her chief study, she could not have been better 
counseled than now by the purity, the loyalty, of 
her own heart. She stopped the mouth of gossip. 
That was the first thmg to do ; wid unwittingly 
she did it. For who could take the part of one 
who made it evident to all that she had no part 
to take, but had cast in her lot with the rest ? 
How constitute himself a champion when no cause 
was proclaimed and no defender summoned? 
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CHAPTER IX 
VAMB foft XAOf crmra, 

'' Maph for «tt«h oihirr/* m ihey were, alike in 
fnunx iihtirii4si^t^ik»f and iympatbetic if chiefly in 
i)M ieani admirable of their qualitlee, Grazlella 
and £rri«»i i(fr the fir»t dax» of their engagement 
led that life of blind happlneM which cornea in 
tlie early time of confe»Md lore. No cloud reli- 
ed the ^tory of their sky, no preeago of comhig 
evil (iliodowed the brilliancy of the preeent; it 
WttK all excitement, intoxication, delight; and 
eren Ktnest, hi spite of lii« wide experience, was 
NO muuh swept away as to thbk that this was 
really true ftt last, and that he had skirted by so 
matiy dangerous possibilities to be sared by a good 
Pt'ov Idetioe for perfection In the end. ** ICade for 
each oiberi'* that was Just it; and in face of 
suoh pre*arran|(od fitness where could there hare 
been place for Venotla, and how could he repent ? 

All the same, If he noliher regretted nor felt 

retniMPie he bad a great deal of lirotherly affeo* 

//i/// A//' iJw *'p0Ot Utth tbltjg,^^ M he used to call 
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Bfd tins fecfing bj degrees wove d^ and she 
began to aee thai what he icaDj wanted was to 
bold her wUle gmng noClnng cf hlnwplf in re- 
tOTDyto be engaged to the one and Wredbjdie 
other. And the greatest pain in all this cbapCer 
of pain waa in these early ^impees into the hid- 
den troth of things, these partial forebodings that 
the gc^den idol of lier dreams had feet of coarser 
clay than bdong to most. 

The two girls were one day sitting in the gar- 
den, when Ernest came as osoaL As the accept- 
ed lorer of Ch^ziella, pending the arriral of the 
letter from her father in Chiba to annul or to rat- 
ify the engagement^ he was erery day at Oak-tree 
House; and it was a question whether this fre- 
quent intercourse was for the happiness of any of 
them. Ernest and Graziella themselres were 
best when under control; and as to Yenetia, the ' 
slow process of awakmg to the true nature of the 
man whom she had lored with so much sincerity, 
howerer salutary, could scarcely be called happi-^ 
ness. But whether to the good or ill of the triad, ^ 
this frequent intercourse was of the accepted or- 
der of things, and had to be endured. 

This day, when Ernest came and found the' 
girls in the garden, he found also Colonel Camper*; 
down, where he was often to be met now, sitting] 
quite at home on a stool at Venetians feet, hold- 
ing in his hands a skein of silk which she wt 
winding. His face was turned up to her 
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hers bait down to him also smilmg, as she pulled 
at a knot with her long fair fingers, and passed 
the winder in and oat the tangled strands. Gra- 
zieDa was looking on yawning. Since her engage- 
ment to Mr. Fierrep<»nt the Colonel had become 
to her as if canred out of stone, and she had left 
off by now trying to make him flesh and blood. 

The knowledge that he had lost Yoietia, though 
by his own deliberate choice, and for compensa- 
tion, and the fear that Harold would profit by his 
** laps^ l^acy," was the bitter drop in Emest^s 
present cup of sweets. As he came up to the 
little group, his pale &ce white and his dark eyes 
aflame, even Graziella^s exquisite beauty and 
charming coquetry failed to move him. For the 
moment he felt that he would haye giyen up her 
and ail the world to haye Yenetia to himself 
again. But he smiled and talked with admirable 
propriety, and was careful not to betray himself. 
It was only that his face was pale and his eyes 
aflame, and the smile about his mouth pinched 
and forced. 

^ Your work is an apt emblem of human life. 
Miss Greville,'' he said, after a short pause, during 
which he had apparently watehed the progress 
of the disentanglement as a puzzle of which 
the solution interested him — Graziella watching 
him. 

" Yes," said Yenetia, gentiy. 

She remembered the time when his vapory 
disquisitions were utterances of wisdom and beau- 
ty combined, and she dreaded tiie stirring of the 
depths. 

^ An emblem of human life," he repeated, with 
half a sigh. ** The smooth running of the silken 
strands all at once interrupted by some cruel com- 
plication which nothing but patience and dexteri- 
ty, and, let me add, confidence in your ultimate 
success, can undo." 

" Yes," said Yenetia again, with a deep blush. 

" For my part," put in Graadella, carelessly, " I 
could never have the patience that Yenny has. 
I would cut the knot at once, not spend the best 
part of the day in undoing it. When it is undone 
the silk is spoilt," she added, lifting up her eyes 
to £mest^s face with an odd kind of look. 

" Do you think so ?" he said, tenderly. 

He wanted her to understand that his affair 
with Yenetia — ^if indeed that could be called an 
affair at all which was simply the infatuation of 
a ^1 for a young man who has never done more 
than pay her a few ordinary civilities — ^had been 
the knot which had been overcome by her and 
through her ; to Yenetia it was this entanglement 
with Graziella that he secretiy counseled her to 
traverse with patience, dexterity, and hope. 

" What do you think, Gokmel Camperdown ?" 
asked Graziella, suddenly. 

** I ?" he answered, with unmistakable disdain. 
'* Nothing. Sentimentalities and mock philosophy 
^have no charm for me, and, thank Heaven, are 
not in my way." • 



** A soldier's trade is not one of ddicate thought 
or poetic insight, I know," said Ernest, superbly. 
" You must forgive me, Camperdown. I forgot 
the spedality of my audience when I spoke" — 
with a superior smile. 

"A soldier's trade, as you call it," answered 
Harold, with a look that seemed to measure the 
younger man fnun head to foot, and to find him 
wanting when measured, '*is generally <me of 
straightforwardness and truth— of manliness and 
honor. We leave your delicate thought and po- 
etic insight to the men who have none of these 
things." 

** Yes, a dty delivered up to pillage, villages 
set in flames, spies and ambushes — tiiese are |he 
proo& of your four virtues," laughed Ernest, as 
if it was all a good joke that was passing between 
than. '* What were they ? truth, honor, manli- 
ness — ah, yes, and straightforwardness — straight- 
forwardness !" He laughed again. 

** You find the word difficult to pronounce, Mr. 
Pierrepoint ?" said Harold, viciously. 

^* With its present adjuncts ? Well, yes," was 
his answer. ^ 

" You are right," flamed Harold. "Its present 
adjuncts must make it, I should say, impossible 
for you to pronounce. Miss Greville," he said, 
suddenly turning to Yenetia as if he dared not 
trust himself longer with the man whom he so 
much despised, "now that you have conquered 
your littie difficulty, wiU you mind singing me that 
song I like so much — * Grant but my Prayer V " 

He rose and held oht his hand in a manner that 
scarcely admitted of a refusal, it seemed to take 
consent so much for granted. 

" If you like," stammered Yenetia, rising too. 

"And you?" said Ernest, bending down to 
Graziella. 

She let her pretty eyes droop. 

" Oh !" she half whispered, playing with her 
fan, " I would rather stay here. But don't let 
me keep you if you would prefer to go with them," 
she added, sweetiy. "I have a headache, and do 
not want to be in the house." 

"As if I could prefer to go with them!" said 
Ernest, Yenetia and the Colonel being well out of 
hearing. " As if I would not rather be with you 
than with any one in the world, my little queen ! 
— with you rather than in heaven, you being in- 
deed my heaven I" 

She smiled. 

"All the same, I don't think you like to see 
that long man make love to Yenetia," she said, 
prettily. 

He kissed her hand, and looked at her with his 
well-worn expression of worship. 

" With this in mine, have I thought or care for 
any one else ?" he asked. 

"Am I expected to answer? Yes," was her 
reply. 

He dropped her hand with a wounded air. 
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doubters?" he said, with half-playful sorrow. 
" I had believed better things of you, my queen." 

** I am of the tribe of those who keep their 
eyes open, and who know that two and two make 
four," said Graziella, with a charming smile and 
a fiery glance. 

"And those open eyes — ^those beautiful eyes 
that I should like to close with a kiss — ^what do 
they see?" asked Ernest, caressingly, but with 
just the faintest shade of mockery in his accent. 

" What ?" blazed out Graziella, passionately : 
" that you have not given up Venetia, and that 
you are still trying to keep her in love with you. 
Don't talk nonsense to me, Ernest ! As if I did 
not know you I" 

"Graziella, is that you?" he said, rising, with 
a deeply wounded air. 

"Yes, it is me!" the Creole answered, with 
more passion than good grammar. "And just 
because it is me I speak the truth. Don't think 
that I am like that poor, spiritless Venetia who 
dares not call her soul her own before you, and 
who was so stupidly in love with you that you 
could make her believe any thing you liked — lliat 
black was white if you chose to try. I love you 
very much in my way" — ^here she began to show 
signs of weakness — " very much indeed, Ernest. 
For your sake I have been a very naughty girl to 
the best friend I have, and the dearest darling 
that ever lived," wiping her eyes ; " but for all 
that I can not see you go on like this, and put up 
with it." 

" Go on like what, Graaella ? My angel ! what 
ideas have you in that sweet head ?" remonstra- 
ted Ernest. 

" Well, you know that you are trying to keep 
Venny with one hand, while- you are playing on 
me with the other," cried Graziella. " And I can 
not bear it, Ernest. I can not and I will not. It 
must be one thing or the other. You must either 
give up flirting with Venetia or being engaged to 
me. That is only fair. I don't flirt with any one 
else, and you ought not.'* 

On which she turned her pretty little round 
shoulder to her lover, and began to sob hysteric- 
allv. 

" Graziella, I would rather shoot myself than 
see this," cried Ernest, in an agitated voice. 

"You had better shoot me than go on so," 
sobbed Graziella. " If you Uke Venetia the best, 
say so ; but don't try to keep us both." 

" Graziella 1" was all that Ernest could say, for 
indeed he was too utterly amazed at her clearness 
of vision and confused by this sudden accusaHon 
to know what else to say. After a moment's 
stupor, he took her hand and led her into the 
shrubbery, where they were out of sight of the 
house, and where no one could see or hear him. 
And there, having recovered himself, he comfort- 
ed her handsomely ; protesting that he did not 
care more for Venetia than he did for Miss Ho- 
n^rla Morns; that be bad never loved her, never 



thought of her otherwise than any man would 
naturally think of a nice kind of girl who was 
pleasant to talk to and fairly intelligent ; that he 
had never given her cause to think that he did ; 
and that he had never loved in his life before — 
never, until he saw his queen, his pearl, his fairy- 
like Gra^ella, his exquisite and most dainty si- 
ren. Would she not believe him ? he asked, as 
the burden in between these strophes of love, 
kissing her dainty little hand and worshiping her 
as he knew so well how. 

No; at first she would not believe him, and 
went on sobbing as if she were really suffering, 
really breaking her heart for loving doubt. It 
was so pleasant to be petted and made love to ! 
she did not care to shorten her enjoyment by giv- 
ing in too soon ; and she wanted moreover to un- 
derstand the extent of her power. Besides, she 
was really jealous ; though she was not in sorrow, 
she was suffering so far as jealousy went ; and to 
this extent her display was not all acting. - 

After a time, however, she let herself be slowly 
calmed down — slowly convinced to all appear- 
ances that Venetia was nothing to her lover, and 
never had been ; and that she was every thing, and 
would be always as she had been from the begin- 
ning. In reality she was as incredulous and un- 
convinced as ever; but she knew when to give 
way; and as her vanity was fed, her jealousy 
soothed, and her love for Ernest satisfied for the 
moment, she had no reason for not granting the 
smiles which he said it would break his heart 
were she to withhold. 

But from this time the halcyon days of their 
love were over. As it so often happens, one lit- 
tle blow breaks through the surface smoothness 
so that the harm done is never repaired, and the 
old state of things can never be restored. That 
blow had now been given, and things went be- 
tween them as it might be expected they would. 
With every outburst of jealousy from Graziella 
the habit of jealousy grew stronger, the outbursts 
easier, and were with more difficulty soothed 
away ; with every fresh demand for stricter ex- 
clusiveness and more complete absorption, the 
chain between them shortened, till Ernest more 
than once regretted the sweet placidity, the trust-/ 
f ul worship of his Beatrice — set aside for the di8# 
turbing charms of this enchanting little volcanQ 
beneath a garden of roses and fire-flies. 

It was her volcanic nature, however, and th^ 
imperiousness of her selfishness overmastering 
his, that kept him steady. They were perhapi| 
the only things that coiUd. It was a questioi| 
with him, as well as with some other men, ol 
master or slave. He must dominate entirely f 
be entirely subdued ; he could not live side f 
side with a woman as an equal; and Grazf 
had cleverly seen this characteristic from th^ 
ginning, and as cleverly profited by her ina| 
She had determined that he should not be: 
master— hence that he should be her slave ; \ 
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she fulfilled her determmation to the letter. If 
his traditional soul remained his own, certainly 
his eyes, his time, his speech, his attention were 
not ; and she made him understand this, and that 
he was hers and no other person's, and especially 
not Yenetia's. Her indeed she watched with un- 
appeasable suspicion, though her watching nev- 
er brought her an inch of foothold against the 
loyalty of the friend whom she had supplanted. 
And though, when she was not in the room, Ernest 
still went on with his prose poems on friendship, 
and still tried to make Yenetia understand that 
she was as dear to him as ever — only, for some 
cause never rightly explained, she had been left 
and the other taken — ^yet in her presence she had 
established so much influence as to make him 
cool almost to ill-breeding to the "poor little 
thing" who had loved him without cause, and 
whom he had never tried to win — ^never ! 

His varying manner created, little vain as Yene- 
tia was, a certain feeling of revulsion as a wom- 
an, that was not unwholesome as a styptic ; and 
when she remembered all that had been and en- 
dured all that was, with interludes of prose poems 
on friendship and subtle arts of love-making when 
Graziella was not in sight or hearing, she scarce- 
ly knew which she despised most — ^her past self 
or his present personality ; with whom she was 
most indignant — ^with him that he should dare to 
offer or with herself that she should be made the 
object of secret attentions as degrading to her to 
receive as to him to offer. The consequence of 
it all was that she grew colder and colder to Er- 
nest, he in return more anxious to keep what he 
had lost; that Graziella, who had eyes which 
nothing could blind, saw through the whole posi- 
tion clearly, and while as charming to Ernest as 
ever when not in a state of open mutiny and re- 
volt, considered how she should best revenge her- 
self ; and that Yenetia, for mere protection if not 
for liking, grew more and more intimate with 
Colonel Camperdown and his ^ister, and more and 
more averse from private moments with Ernest 
Pierrepoint 

Still they came sometimes. They came this 
afternoon when the three were on the way to the 
river-side, and Yenetia had kept behind to give 
the lovers the conventional tSte-d4Ste, But Gra^- 
ella, who was in a bad humor, had walked on in 
front ; and Ernest, with a sudden show of polite- 
ness, had waited for Yenetia. 

" I so seldom see you for a moment alone now," 
he said, in a low voice, as they walked down the 
garden drive. " You, who were once my comfort 
—my guardian angel." He sighed. "And I 
who need so much comfort now !" 

He sighed again. Life was very dreary to him. 
He wished Yenetia to understand this, and to 
console him. 

" I am sorry to hear you say this," she answer- 
ed. " I should have thought you had more need 
of congratulation than comfort" 



"You can say that sincerely?" He looked 
into her eyes yearningly — ^his own so handsome, 
tender — speaking as if wishing to read her very 
souL 

"I am generally sincere in what I say," an- 
swered Yenetia, gravely ; " why should you doubt 
me ?" 

" I should have thought you saw more clearly," 
he said, with meaning. "I thought our souls 
were more in unison than I find they are." 

Again he sighed, those handsome, speaking 
eyes searching her face. 

Yenetia blushed to the roots of her hair. For 
all a woman's good resolutions, for all the discov- 
ery of the sordid truth, the romance lying round 
the first love never quite goes ; and just for the 
instant Ernest's voice and eyes and manner made 
the old chord vibrate with the old dear harmo- 
nies. 

" I am sorry," was all she said, her face full 
of tenderness ; and Graziella turned round just 
at the inopportune moment. 

How strangely different every thing was this 
gray and cloudy afternoon from what it had been 
on that exquisite evening when they had rowed 
to St. Herbert's Isle, and poor Yenetia's golden 
idol had given way about the feet, and had sunk 
into the sand forever I Yet they were the same 
boatful that had pulled up the stream, singing 
part songs and dreaming dreams — ^the one to the 
world, the other for themselves. Again Yenetia 
sat in the stem and steered ; and again Graziella 
nestled like a tropical bird on her shawls and 
cushions, and stole glances from under her broad 
white eyelids and from beneath her long curved 
lashes. But the glances were not all for Ernest 
to-night, and blue-eyed Charley had his share. 
She had given up Colonel Camperdown by now, 
as we know, having found him impenetrable and 
impracticable; but honest Charley, Yenetia's 
faithful dog, and so generously beloved by Emily, 
Graziella thought might prove a more facile instru- 
ment of chastisement when Ernest went wrong, 
and at all events he would be a handsome pen- 
dant to her first conquest. 

Yes, the world was right ; Mr. Kerrepomt and 
Miss •Despues were eminently " made for each 
other." 

It was not to be St. Herbert's Isle to-night, but 
Friar's Point, farther up the river, where there 
was a bog, a steep climb, a rough path, and a 
water-falL The water-fall was one of the show 
places in the neighborhood ; but it was a difficult 
passage for those not to the manner bom, and 
pretty little dainty persons, like Graziella, with 
pretty little damty feet lightly shod, required a 
great deal of help every where. 

Graziella had still those two faces on her mind 
when she turned round at the inopportune mo- 
ment — ^Emest's yearning, tender, suffused ; Yene- 
tia's tender and suffused too. She saw that some- 
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she disallowed things of a confidential nature to 
pass between them. And having these two faces 
on her mind, she had asked Charley Mossman to 
help her out of the boat and through the first 
roughnesses, and was now some distance in ad- 
vance of the rest, close at his heels in the middle 
of the bog. 

Presently she gave a short scream. The step 
that she had to make between two tussocks of 
reeds was rather wide, and she stood on the point 
helplessly, and screamed in the prettiest little 
way possible. 

Charley, over the foot-wide gulf, looked infinite- 
ly disturbed. 

" Oh ! I never can do it, Mr. Mossman I^' and 
her voice and look were of that helpless and con- 
fiding kind which, when they belong to a fasci- 
nating little person with a waist that you can 
span, and maddening eyes, appeal irresistibly to 
broad-shouldered men able to carry heavy weights 
and endure Herculean fatigue. 

" It is only a jump,** cried Charley, re-assuring- 
ly, holding out his large, strong hand. 

*' But I can not jump T* said GrazieUa, sweetly 
impotent. 

" Oh yes ; try. It is nothing, I assure you," 
sidd Charley. 

"I shall fall in," she answered, still helpless 
and despairing. 

" I promise you not," he returned, earnestly. 

** I shall 1 1 know I shall !" said GrazieUa ; and 
by this time the rest of the party came up, won- 
dering what the difficulty was. Ernest was be- 
hind — ^the last of all. He had a woman's horror 
of muddy boots, and a cat's of wet feet ; so he 
picked his way carefully among the tussocks, and 
avoided those treacherous stretches- of yellow 
moss, reddened with sun-dew, as if he had been a 
young lady shod for a ball. Hence he was of no 
use to the girls, and was not at hand to help 
GrazieUa. 

"What is it?" asked Colonel Camperdown, 
who was attending to Yenetia and his sister Emi- 
ly. It was as natural that he should attend to 
Yenetia now as once it had been natural that Er- 
nest Pierrepoint should; and she was happier 
with him than with any one else. He was her 
" brother ;" and brothers are so dear to the sis- 
ters — ^who are not their mothers' daughters. 

" Miss Despues is afraid of the jump," said 
Charley, who thought her none the less lovely for 
her timidity. 

"It is nothing," said Colonel Camperdown, 
shortly. 

" Oh yes, it is ; I can never do it,'* said Gra- 
aella. 

"Indeed, Gracie dear, it is nothing," echoed 

Yenetia ; and to give color to her assertion she 

made the Uttle jump Ughtly, and crossed without 

even a band to help her. 

"Ob, bat you are so big and atrong !" pouted 

GrazieUa, as if Venetia bad been a six-foot gren- 



adier. " I can not do half the rough things that 
you do." 

" I am not much bigger than you, and I can do 
it," said EmUy Backhouse, with unmitigated dis- 
dain, as she took her brother's hand and foUowed 
Yenetia cleanly. 

" Yes, but you have been bom and brought up 
here, and I have not," said GrazieUa. "Thmgs 
come easier to girls who have been used to' scram- 
ble about such places aU their Uves than they do 
to poor Uttle me. I have not been used to bogs 
in my beautiful country;" as if EmUy had been 
the typical bog-trotter, and had Uved on tussocks 
of rushes and jumping spans of yeUow moss aU 
her life. " Oh I" as Ernest came up, " I am so 
sorry to make aU this fuss, but I can not get 
across this place I" 

" It is a nasty place," said Ernest, sympathet- 
icaUy. In his own distaste for this uncouth kind 
of work he quite understood her despair. 

" But what is to be done ?" said Charley. 

"Some one must carry me," said GrazieUa, 
holding out her arms as a child might. With 
the most enchanting simpUcity, the most bewitch- 
ing ingenuousness, she looked up into Charley's 
face. " You, Mr. Mossman," she said ; " you are 
the strongest, and I am not very heavy." 

Yenetia opened her eyes, and Emily said, be- 
neath her breath, " Little wretch 1" Colonel 
Camperdown laughed, not pleasantly, and turn- 
ing to Ernest said, contemptuously, 

" And you stand by and see that, Mr. Pierre- 
point ?" shrugging his shoulders. 

But Ernest laughed back as gayly and uncon- 
cernedly, in appearance, as if he had no part in 
the matter at all, and answered, 

" Why not ? You strong f eUows are the nat- 
ural porters of the race ; now a sack of coals, and 
now a pretty woman — ^what does it matter?" 

Charley, his fair face flushed like a girl's, and 
his heart beating more than he would have cared 
to own, cut the conversation short by taking Gra- 
zieUa in his arms and canning her over half a 
dozen such places without stopping ; she leaning 
back as in an arm-chair, with her pretty Uttle 
hands clasped round his neck — ^to steady her- 
self. , 

When she was set down on the dry land once 
more, and had laughed and looked and lisped her 
thanks, she waited for Ernest to come up. I 

" What a pity it is that you are not as strong ' 
as that good Mr. Mossman!" she said, in the 
sweetest voice that she had — and she had more 
voices than one. " It was so funny being car- > 
ried Uke that; but," looking into his face, "it . 
would have been so nice if it had been you in- / 
stead of that great, clumsy feUow." ; 

" Oh, for the matter of that, I dare say he d|f 
quite as well as I or any one else," said Emeal 
with false good humor, j 

She pouted. ^ 

"Do you ^udfgb me \>7 ^wxta^Y'' ^e %^&4 
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** Would it have been as pleasant to you to have 
carried any one else as me ?*' 

'^ That depends/' said Ernest. 

" Venetia, I suppose ?" 

"Yes, Yenetia would not be a disagreeable 
burden to any man/' answered Ernest, flicking off 
some dust from his coat sleeye. 

** You had better go to her, then ; I dare say 
she will not tell you to go away, unless she likes 
Colonel Oamperdown better," said Graziella, with 
dangerous sweetness ; and, without another word, 
she turned back and joined herself to Charley 
Mossman and Emily Backhouse — ^poor Emily ! — 
throwing out so many lines of fascination that 
the poor fellow, soft as he was in certain direc- 
tions, grew confused, and wondered what on earth 
it all meant, and did it really mean that — It 
was the kind of thing to make such a man as he 
lose his head ; and this was what Graziella had 
counted on. 

But she had not counted on Colonel Camper- 
down, who was not the kind of man to lose his. 
And he kept Charley pretty straight for the mo- 
ment, if he a little hurt his pride, by half a dozen 
words which rubbed off some of the gilt and tore 
down a few of the cobwebs. 

" You will not be taken in by that little witch, 
will you, Mossman ?" he said, over their cigars 
that night. "She is playing a game, Heaven 
only knows what, and you are marked out as the 
victim." 

"I can not think her bad," said poor Charley, 
ruefully. 

" Miss Greville did not think that fellow bad, 
nor see her friend's treachery, which was patent 
to every one else," he answered. ** However, it 
is no business of mine; but I should be sorry to 
see you in a mess." 

" Oh, I can take care of myself," said Char- 
ley, a little crossly ; and Harold changed the con- 
versation. 

This happened just about the time when Gra- 
ziella and Ernest, in the midst of a tremendous 
quarrel, for the first lime in their affairs appealed 
to Yenetia as the judge between them ; and when 
she for the first time in her life paltered with the 
truth and did not say what she thought ; which 
was — ^that Graziella had been decidedly in the 
wrong about Charley, and that Ernest had been 
just as much to blame about herself. 



CHAPTER X. 

WAK. 

Graziella was a young lady with theories 
somewhat in advance of her experience. And 
one of these theories was, that no girl should 



ant supplication, of submissive adoration, with a 
wholesome fear of consequences should they dare 
to relax ; and to make them sure of their hold- 
ing was to destroy what was most valuable in 
their love, namely, their sense of insecurity, with 
the means to be taken to win better terms for 
themselves. 

" If you are kind to them one day, you should 
be cool the next. It is so good to tantalize 
them," she said one day to Yenetia, with an air 
of profound wisdom. " Nothing can be so stupid 
as to show any man how much you love him, or 
to let him think that he is dearer to you than 
you are to him. We should be always queens — 
never slaves. And that is my advice to you, 
Yenny, if ever you are engaged ; unless you want 
to be unhappy and lose your lover by too much 
love." 

In pursuance of which theory, Graaella, now 
that the early days of enchantment were over and 
the halcyon seas disturbed, set herself with de- 
liberation to show Ernest Fierrepoint that h& 
was not secure, and that if she chose she could, 
and if he did not mind what he was about she 
would. And the rod with which she ruled him 
was his jealousy of Charley Mossman on the one 
side, and her jealousy of Yenetia on the other. 
If he paid ordinary attention to Yenetia, and 
sometimes more than ordinary in spite of all the 
girl's own endeavors to prevent it, she flirted with 
Charley Mossman ; and the more her lover show- 
ed annoyance, the more she gave him cause. She 
had no great difficulty in this, for Charley was, 
as we have said, a soft kind of person where 
women were concerned, and far too simply honest, 
for his own part, to suspect the dishonesty of oth- 
ers. Though Ernest's love was as sacred to Char- 
ley as any other man's would have been — ^which 
is saying every thing — still, if a beautiful little^ 
creature shows you that she likes you better than 
her «wn assigned particular he, what can you do f 
he used to think, with mingled pleasure and dis- 
comfort, when Graziella played off her sweetest 
airs on him, and gave him to understand that she 
thought him far nicer than Ernest, and wished-— 
what ? He was made to feel as if in a mill, good, 
honest, stupid fellow, where he was hammered on 
by conflicting feelings, and turned round by bo- 
rdering influences, till he was dizzy and did not 
know his own footing. 

The whole thing, indeed, was a vicious circle. 
Charley's facility for victunization made Graziella 
more and more determined to keep him as a 
make-weight against Ernest's roving propensi* 
ties ; Ernest, inflamed with jealousy and inflated 
with vanity, drew off to Yenetia in part for con- 
solation, in part for revenge — ^not doubting that 
he had only to beckon to his past love to be re> 
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setoff, and quarreled with Ernest still more bit- 
terly as a punishment ; and then both appealed 
to the harassed common friend, and each demand- 
ed her candid opinion — ^which meant her unquali- 
fied approval and unshared sympathy. Uncertain 
what to do, and unable to say what she knew, she 
took refuge in silence, by which she offended 
both, and got from each just as much blame as 
if she had taken the other side outright. It was, 
in trutji, a miserable time of turmoil and dis- 
tress ; and her only pleasure was when Ernest and 
Graziella, reconciled after an outbreak, went away 
out of sight and hearing altogether, and she was 
left alone, or with Colonel Camperdown and his 
sister Emily — almost as often now at Oak-tree 
House as Ernest or Charley Mossman. 

Here, at least, were no love-makings and no 
jealousies, no quarrelings and no excited recon- 
ciliations, but only quiet friendship and peaceful 
meetings — ^Harold standing to her as her brother, 
or rather as a nineteenth-century impersonation of 
Great-heart, while good, plain, affectionate Emily, 
if less an object of idealizing worship than fairy- 
like and fascinating Graziella, was infinitely more 
satisfactory as a sisterly kind of friend. Harold, 
too, though his conversation was divested of all 
dazzling attributes, though he neither sang nor 
talked art, nor yet rolled out misty phrases of 
glittering nonsense, was so solid, so strong, so 
eminently manly and trustworthy, that Yenetia 
was beginning to think that perhaps these were 
qualities more to the purpose in life than poetic- 
al charm, and that, man with man. Colonel Cam- 
perdown was the one most worthy of respect of 
anv whom she knew. 

*^ I wish that he had been my brother," she one 
day said to herself, with a sigh. ** He would not 
have let me get into all my trouble if he had been. 
Only I think he judges poor Mr. Pierrepoint a lit- 
tle harshly," put in her generous, tender self, 
woman-like unable to condemn as he deserved 
the man who had won her first young love — 
though he had flung it aside when he had got it 
as if it had been of no more value than a bit of 
hric-dJyrcui — a cracked china tea-cup, say, or a honr 
honnihe of Battersea enamel. But the true wom- 
an, God bless her ! is forgiving ; and Yenetia was 
essentially the true woman. 

" Which do you like the best?" asked Graziella 
of Ernest one day, after they had made up a tre- 
mendous quarrel about nothing in the world that 
any one could understand,- and Yenetia had been 
the peace-maker. 

"The best of what?" he answered. 

" Angels or demons ?" she said, leveling her 
beautiful eyes at hun. "For myself, I think that 
angels are a little insipid ; donH you ? They are 
very sweet and all that, but a trifle too sugary for 
my taste." 

" What am I expected to say ?" returned Er- 

ne8^ smiling as if he read nothing of her secret 

meaning and was really occupied only with the 



question as put " If I say demons, where do I 
place you ? But you have given your verdict 
against the angels, and truly you are not one of 
the insipid kind that you have described." 

"No," said Graziella, quietly, " I am not an an- 
geL Yenny is, if you like ; but I am not" 

"Are you a demon, then?" he returned, his 
handsome eyes laughing into hers. 

" You would say so," she said, smiling back 
into his. " Tou think worse of me than any one 
in the world has ever done," with a delicious little 
look — one of those looks which challenge a man's 
profoundest adulation. " I know quite well that 
I am a demon, a horrid little demon, in your eyes, 
Ernest" 

"So? who told you this ?" he asked, still smil- 
ing. 

" Yourself," SMd Graziella. " You admire Yen- 
ny too much to admire me. Tell me, Ernest 
dear," putting on a pretty, matter-of-fact, but yet 
wholly sincere and interested air, " why did you 
not marry Yenetia Greville ?" 

" Because of Graziella Despues," he answered, 
forgetting at the moment how often and how sol- 
emnly he had sworn that he had never had any 
other feeling for the " poor little thing" than one 
of the most tepid and subdued admiration, and 
that there had never been even the ghost of what 
is called " love-making" between them. 

" And if I had not come ?" she said, caressing- 
ly, her hands clasped on his arm and her eyes 
looking up into his. " You would have married 
her then?" 

" Yes," he answered, kissing her hand. " Think 
what I should have missed." 

"Oh, you are bound to say that now," said 
Graziella, a little coldly. She unclasped her 
hands and withdrew her eyes. " Of course you 
can not tell me to my face that you would rather 
have married some other girl, but I dare say you 
feel in your heart that you would." 

" I dare say I do not," he answered, with a 
greater show of patience than he felt ; for her 
perpetual uneasiness of temper was trying him 
more than he cared to own just yet to himself. 
He liked a little of it It excited him, gave col- 
or to his life, and kept his love alive ; but there 
is a world of difference between swimming and h 
drowning, and just now he felt drowning rather | 
than swimming.' 

"Poor dear Yenetia! I am sure I am very 
sorry that I ever came to stand in her way like 
this," Graziella went on to say with great com- 
passion, admirably put on. " If I had known , 
that you were in love with her, Ernest, I would r 
have gone back to school at once, instead of stajf 
ing here to make her miserable. I am veiy sof 
ry for it all — ^I am sure I am !" J 

"It is rather late in the day for remorse, | 
darling," said Ernest, dryly ; " and I do not th| 
that you have learned any thing more now t!i 
what you knew before." % 
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" That means that I tell stories/* said Grazi- 
ella. ** I am very much obliged to you, Ernest 
It is not often that girls hear such things from 
gentlemen. It is a new experience at all events," 
with a short laugh, rising from the seat under the 
horse-chestnut where so much of their love-mak- 
ing and bickering was transacted. 

*^ Good God ! Graziella, what has come to you 
of late ?" cried Ernest. '^ You seem possessed by 
the determination to make me miserable ! I can 
not please you now, do what I may, and you only 
seek occasion for quarreling with me. What 
does it all mean ? Tell me only what yon want 
me to do, or not to do, and I will do any thing 
you like— be any thing to please you. Let us 
understand each other, in Heaven's name, for this 
kind of thing can not go on I" 

" If you want to break off our engagement, say 
so, Ernest,'* said Graziella; "but don't tiy to 
throw the blame on me." 

" I think it is you who want to break it off," 
retorted Ernest, uncomfortably. 

" Oh ! I would never ask any man to keep to 
me who did not wish it himself," said Graziella, 
tossing her little head. '^ If you are tired of me, 
you have only to say so, and you will not find me 
so very anxious to keep to you." 

" You are unjust, Graziella," said Ernest. 

*^ And you are cruel," answered Graziella. 

Which, by-the-bye, he was not; but it is a safe 
and easy accusation to make against a lover, and 
one that comes quite naturally to a woman when 
she is in the wrong. 

At this moment Charley Mossman rode up to 
the door, and Graziella saw him. So did Ernest. 

" I am going in to dear Yenny," she said, sud- 
denly. 

Ernest lounged up from the seat. 

"Yes," he said, affectedly, "let us go in and 
see dear Yenny. She is always so sweet and 
tranquil — ^like a moonlight evening in July." 

"After a storm, I suppose?" Graziella re- 
turned. 

" After a storm," said Ernest. 

" I see Mr. Mossman ; what a nice, dear fellow 
he is I" the Creole said, with as much affectation 
as her lover; "so sweet-tempered and honest 
and faithful — a man that one can trust so thor- 
oughly — a man that would never pretend the 
same thing to two ^rls at once, and that would 
be constant and amiable for life. He and Yenny 
would make such a splendid couple I Don't you 
thmk so ?" 

"Indeed, yes," yawned Ernest; "an ideal 
couple ; both fair, tall, good-natured, and moon- 
light-colored." 

" Or Yenny and that handsome Colonel Cam- 
perdown?" returned the Creole, seeing that her 
former harpoon had not struck. 

The man's pale face flamed. He could afford 
to accept the suggestion which gave Yenetia to 
Charley, whom he despised as the sMtty aiLd\ ^x\i'K^^^^w^• ^'^^l^^^'^^ssJC; 



clever despise the honest and obtuse; but he 
could not pretend indifference to the chances of 
Harold Camperdown, whom he hated because he 
feared, and by whom he knew himself to be 
gauged and measured. 

" I do not think you show yourself very care- 
ful for your friend's happiness in making such a 
choice as this for her," he said, loftily ; but it 
was a loftiness which it was not very difficult to 
see through. " Of all men living I thmk Colonel 
Camperdown the least fit to take care of such a 
woman as Miss Greville." 

" Why ?" asked Graziella, always walking to- 
ward the house. " What have you against him? 
I am sure he is most delightful when he chooses 
— ^much more delightful than you, Ernest, when 
you are in one of your odious tempers — ^like to- 
day." 

" You would like me to say the same thing of 
Miss Greville to you, would you not ?" flared out 
Ernest, hotly. 

" I should like you to be sincere enough to be 
able to say it," she answered, coolly. 

Which last amenity brought her to the drawing- 
room window, standing open to the lawn. Pass- 
ing through with her pretty gliding step she went 
in, saying, "Yenny dear!" to stop confusedly 
and add, " Oh, Mr. Mossman, you here !" as if his 
being there was a thing both unknown to her 
and of supreme importance — something to make 
her blush and hesitate, look shyly down and then 
look chyly up ; in short, put on all the airs of 
pretty consciousness by which young women let 
men know their power and learn that they are 
dangerously dear. 

Whereupon Ernest, going up to Yenetia, said, 
in his most dulcet tones, but loud enough to be 
heard by all present : 

" Gracie and I," familiarly, " have been talk- 
ing of you. Miss Greville," respectfully. " We 
have been comparing you to the sweet restful- 
ness of a moonlight night in July, and have both 
agreed to consider you an angel." 

" And you know what that means, Yenny — ^you 
who know Mr. Pierrepoint so well — ^that I, poor 
me, am just the reverse of an angel," lisped Gra- 
ziella. " Mr. Mossman," turning to Charley, still 
keeping her air of bashful consciousness, but 
speaking as if trying to conquer her confession 
of his dangerous deamess, "don't you think I 
must be very good-natured to let Mr. Pierrepoint 
say such things to me ? For, after all, though I 
am very, very, very fond of dear Yenny, can it be 
pleasant to hear one's self called a little demon 
and one's friend praised as an angel ?" pouting. 

" It is a bad kind of joke," said Charley, flush- 
ing. "For myself, I hate such things, even in 
jest" 

" Dear old boy !" said Ernest, with a fine shade 
of contempt penetrating his pretended affection. 
"Always the same honest heaxt\ ^MsJi^i&^^ssftass:^ 
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" Better be green than — " Charley was going to 
say "bad," but he stopped himself. It was rather 
too big a stone to fling at the head of his qtum- 
dam Pylades ; and, after all, he had no business 
to put his fingers into the love-pie that was smok- 
ing before him. If he did he must expect to get 
them burned; and burned fingers are not so 
pleasant as singed wings, all things considered. 
The pain is the same, and the process less desira- 
ble. 

** What does it all mean ?" Charley asked of 
Venetia, anxiously, when they were alone. " Are 
not things going well between those two ?" 

"Not very," said Venetia, steadily, though it 
was painful to her, for many reasons, to have to 
confess this. 
" Whose fault is it ?" he asked. 
"Both," she said. 

"His, I can quite believe," flashed out Charley, 
with supreme disdain ; " but hers ?" 

" Tes, hers as well as his. She tries him fear- 
fully by her jealousy and exactingness, and he 
tries her by his want of sincerity. And they 
both" — ^here she blushed crimson — "they both 
flirt, one as much as the other." 
It wag Charley's turn to blush now. 
" Ah !" he said, with a deep breath, " then it is 
only flirtmg ?" 

" Only," returned Venetia, looking at him kind- 
ly. " So do not be deceived, Mr. Mossman. Gra- 
ziella loves Mr. Pierrepoint as well as she can 
love any thing, but she is fond of admiration, and 
does not always think. She would not break off 
her engagement with Ernest for any man in the 
world — that I am sure of ; and she will only make 
any one else unhappy who believes that she wiU." 
" Is that meant as a warning ?" asked Charley. 
" Yes," she answered. 

" Thank you," he said. " You have done me a 
great service, for she is fascinating." 

Venetians eyes filled with tears. 
• " Ah ! I know that !" she said, tenderly ; " but, 
for all her fascination, she is not to be trusted. 
I know her now — ^I never did before ; but I have 
been obliged to confess to myself, sorrowfully 
enough, that she has not as much truth or heart 
as I once thought she had." 

" At any rate," said Charley, viciously, " what- 
ever she may be, she is good enough, and too 
good, for Ernest Pierrepoint." 

"So she may be," said Venetia; "but" — ^her 
first essay in intentional match-making — "not 
half so good as Emily Backhouse. What a dar- 
ling Emily is ! I have found her out lately. I 
never knew her before." 

"Yes, Emily Backhouse is very good," said 
Charley, with affectionate indifference ; " as good 
a girl as ever lived. But she has not Miss Des- 
pues*s charm." 

" She has something better," returned Veii«tia, 

and then the conversation dropped^; ^ but \fMnii 

^Is time Charley Mossman put fl^i^ila ont '<Jf 

:( Astoria " 




his thoughts, and decided within himself against 
both burned fingers and singed wings, and the 
folly of giving way to fancies, because a pretty 
little person had lovely eyes and a bewildering 
way of using them. 

So things dragged on, wearily and uncomfort- 
ably enough for every one. Graziella could not 
go back to school because of the infection still 
lingering in the house. She had no relations in 
England, no connections of any kind, and no place 
of asylum possible until her guardian should re- 
turn from abroad. Hence, being here, it was 
only common humanity to keep her ; and, though 
day by day, as Venetians eyes were being more 
thoroughly opened to the true characters of her 
former ideal and her worshiped little queen 
alike— and with this increase of knowledge a cor- 
responding decrease of love and esteem for both 
— still she had to make the best of things as they 
were, and to steer her way among the shallows 
deftly. She had to conceal from Graziella, so far 
as she could in honesty, how radically she was 
chan^ng in feeling for her, and while bearing 
frank testimony, when called on to do so, against 
her various misdemeanors, to avoid any thing that 
looked like partisanship with Ernest. And she 
had to make Ernest understand that when she 
took part against him it was not pique, and when 
for him it was not love. It was a difficult posi- 
tion all through, but gentleness and sincerity gen- 
erally guide us safely enough in moments of dif- 
ficulty, as Venetia found now. She said her say 
when she had to be frank, but she said it gently, 
and had no scene in consequence ; for Graziella, 
with all her jealousy and suspicion, could not ac- 
cuse her of trying to win back Ernest, whatever 
she might say to him of his endeavors to win back 
her ; and the gradual cooling of her love for Gra^ 
ziella, as well as her better kiiowledge of Ernest, 
came about so naturally that neither could find 
the moment when to turn against her and ac- 
cuse her — ^the one of inconstancy, the other of 
changed respect. 

And always, while matters grew worse and 
feelings more complicated, and the disputes be- 
tween the lovers more frequent in occurrence and 
more imbittered in tone. Colonel Camperdown 
became of greater use and more comforting as- 
surance to Venetia. She carried her troubles to 
him, and he helped her as men of good sense and 
experience can help women who will consent to 
be guided. But if it made the present easy, it 
was endangering the future ; and more than once 
Venetia said to herself, with a kind of terror 
which she could not control, 

" What will become of me when he goes back 
to India ?" 
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CHAPTER XL 

PEACE. 

One day Ernest and Graziellaf who had been 
going ill for some time now, came to the worst 
of the bad places through which they had as yet 
journeyed. They had a quarrel which threw all 
the rest into the shade for the wild words spoken, 
and the injustice and insanity of the accusations 
flung broadcast on both sid^. It began on the 
old theme — Graziella's jealousy of Yenetia ; which 
was not without cause so far as Ernest was con- 
cerned, though entirely baseless on this occasion, 
as on all others, so far as related to Yenetia. She 
was too loyal for the one part, and too much out 
of love for the other, to interfere with them in 
any way ; but that did not hinder the Creole from 
cherishing her suspicions like certainties, and 
making both her lover and herself miserable in 
consequence. She still maintained in spite of 
every thing that Ernest made love to Yenetia — 
which was true; and that Yenetia encouraged 
him — ^which was not true, but which did quite 
as well for a weapon of accusation as if it had 
been. 

From quarreling about Yenetia, and that which 
was and that which was not, they drifted into 
general accusations of the manifold sins and wick- 
ednesses which each discerned in the other, and 
the various misdemeanors that characterized the 
dealings of both. Each lost temper, dignity, and 
good-breeding ; and those bitter things were said 
which, when once uttered, are never wholly for- 
gotten — ^things which people may pretend or even 
wish to forget and forgive, but which at the best 
are like weeds that are buried only skin-deep, to 
come to the surface on the slightest stirring of 
the soil. 

At last said Graziella, flinging herself aside, 

"I hate you, Ernest! You are a deceitful 
wretch, and you know it! I have lost all my 
love for you, and I do not believe a word you 
say. I never want to see you again — ^never !" 

** I should be sorry to go against your wishes. 
Miss Despues,'* said Ernest, suddenly calmed into 
formal politeness. He rose from the seat, took 
oft his hat, and bowed with the stateliness of a 
Sir Charles Grandisan preparing to dance a min- 
uet. ** After this I suppose you have nothing 
else to say V^ he continued. 

** Nothing,^' said Graziella, defiantly. 

" Then I have the honor to bid you farewell," 
said Ernest, with another bow more horribly po- 
lite and formal than even the last, as he turned 
away and left the fragments of their little house 
of cards scattered on the ground — scattered so 
that surely they would never be gathered togeth- 
er and made into a habitable mansion again. 

Graziella stood with her back turned toward 
him, not thinking that he would carry out his 
threat of leaving her, not expecting that he would 
accept his dismissal even though she had g^vesx 



it. She gave herself credit for more power, and 
believed more entirely in his subjection. When 
she heard the lodge-gates swing to, and knew 
that he had gone, she dashed into the house in 
a tempest of angry despair, and flinging herself 
on the ground at Yenetia^s feet, burst into a tor- 
rent of tears. 

"What is it now, Gracie?" asked Yenetia, 
with a little sigh of weariness mixed with her 
compassion. She knew very well that, whatever 
the momentary form, the thing would be the 
same as so often before— fighting because of 
shadows, but fighting with real weapons and deal- 
ing cruel blows though the cause was only shadows. 

"I have quarreled with Ernest for good and 
all !" sobbed Graziella. " Oh, Yenny, he has said 
the most awful things to me that you can imag- 
ine ! He is a wretch, and I hate him, and hope 
that I shall never see him again." 

" If you think him such a wretch, and are so 
glad to get rid of him, you ought not to cry like 
this," said Yenetia, gravely. " But what has he 
done that you should say you hate him ? Has he 
only been in fault, Gracie ?" 

" There, that is just like you, Yenetia ! You 
go and take his part at once without knowing 
any thing. Of course you do !" cried Graziella, 
her eyes flashing through their tears. " I knew 
that you would when I came to you. I have no 
one in the world to take my part — ^no one. No 
father or mother here, and you don't care for me 
any more. You only care to defend Ernest." 

And then she buried her face in Yenetia's lap 
again, and sobbed against the knees of the one 
whom she had just been accusing of unfriendli- 
ness and partiality. 

" Is that fair, Gracie dear ?" asked Yenetia's 
sweet voice, tenderly. "Have I ever been any 
thmg but a true friend to you through it all? 
You know that I have been your friend, and you 
should not accuse me of taking his part against 
you. It is not true." 

"Forgive me, dear, good Yenny!" cried Gra- 
ziella, softening as suddenly, as inexplicably, as 
she had raged before. She took Yenetia's fair, 
cool hands and laid them on her forehead. " Feel 
how it is burning," she said, piteously. "Oh, 
Yenny, I am so miserable ! I am almost out of 
my mind, and scarcely know what to do or say. 
Only help me, dear, out of this trouble. It is the 
worst I have ever been in, and you are my only 
friend — ^the only one I have in the world I" weep- 
ing afresh. 

" But what has happened, dear ?" said Yenetia. 
" I will help you if I can — ^you may be sure of 
that; but how can I if I know nothing? Tell 
all, and let me see what I can do." 

" I have had a frightful quarrel with Ernest, 
and we have separated, and bid each other good- 
by forever," said Graziella. " I told you !" a lit- 
tle crossly ; " and I can tell you no more if I weta 
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" And what do you want now ?" Venetia asked. 
<< Do you want to separate from him or to make 
it up ?" 

" I want hhn to make it up," said Grariella, with 
emphasis. "I want him to make an apology. 
He ought, for he said such dreadful things to 
me; you never heard such things, Venny." 

"And you, Gracie, to him — what? Ah, little 
dear, I am afraid you had your full share !" 

" But then I am the girl, and have the right," 
said GrazieUa, quickly. " That is different." 

" I don't quite see that," said Venetia. " Being 
the girl does not make wrong right ; and if you 
have said what you should not, you are as much 
to blame as he is." 

" Oh, of course ! of course ! any thing to screen 
Ernest !" cried GrazieUa, lifting her head. 

" Now, GrazieUa, imderstand once for aU there 
must be an end to this," said Venetia, with sud- 
den sternness. " If I am to help you, you must 
have some kind of trust in me. I wiU do aU for 
you that I can ; but how can I do any thing if 
you go on thmking that I am unjust to you, and 
care only for Mr. Pierrepoint ? You know that 
I did care for him once very much ; I can never 
care for any one else, I think, as much as I did 
for him." Here her voice faltered and her mUd 
eyes fiUed with tears, but more from the remem- 
brance of what she had suffered than from any 
active suffering now. It was regret for what had 
been, not for what was. After a moment she 
was calm and unmoved again. " But you know 
in your heart, Gracie," she went on to say, "that 
never — ^never once since your engagement have I 
tried to win a single look from him ; and that I 
have honestly done my best to kUl both my love 
and my disappointment — and that I have suc- 
ceeded." This last she said with emphasis. 

Her manner, her look, her tone, all sobered and 
overawed the Uttle Creole. It was not often that 
Venetia asserted herself in this way ; when she 
did, she produced all the more effect. GrazieUa 
lowered her eyes, ashamed. " Yes, I know aU 
that, Venny," she said, in a rather humble voice ; 
" but, aU the same, I am sure that he loves you 
better than me, and that he regrets his choice of 
me instead of you. I am as certain of this as of 
my own existence." 

" Oh, Gracie, your jealousy will ruin your Uf e !" 
cried Venetia. " Do have some trust. Mr. Pierre- 
point does not love me ; he does love you ; and I 
do not love him any longer. What more can you 
want ? You knew every thing when you accept- 
ed him — aU there was to know, that is, which 
was not much. Why can not you be content ? 
Life is impossible with such constant jealousy 
and suspicions." 

GrazieUa looked up. 

" Well, I wiU trust you," she said, with what 
was to her fiery, narrow, selfish Uttle soul a burst 
of generous magnanimity. " Only bring him to 
liis senses, Vennjr, and make him apologize." 



" And if this quarrel is got over, wiU you prom- 
ise to try and keep peace ?" cried Venetia. " You 
might be so happy together, you two— made for 
each other as you are — ^if only you would leave 
off this dreadful quarreUng. I can not under- 
stand it, Gracie. It would simply kUl me; I 
could not bear it for a day." 

" I wiU try to be good," said GrazieUa. " If I 
get over this, I promise you I wiU not quarrel 
any more. Only make us friends again; but 
make him apologize." 

"You promise, Gracie?" 

" Yes, I promise." 

"Faithfully?" 

" Faithf uUy." 

"That's my own darUng little queen once 
more I" cried Venetia, kissing her tenderly with a 
burst of her old enthusiasm. "AU will come 
right in the end, dear, if you will but keep your 
word. And now trust me ; I wiU do what I can 
for you, darUng ; and you wiU be good and wise, 
and leave off aU jealousies and suspicions, wiU 
you not ?" 

"Yes," said GrazieUa, "I will" 

And at the moment she really meant what she 
said. 

On which Venetia sat down and wrote a pret- 
ty Uttle note to Ernest, saying that she and Gra- 
zieUa would be at the old miU to-morrow morn- 
ing, and that they would be so glad if he would 
go too, as both (underlined) wanted to speak to 
him. He was to be sure and not say no, as this 
was the first time that she, Venetia, had asked a 
favor of him, and she would be dreadfuUy hurt 
if he refused. 

When Ernest got the note he read it over three 
times. 

" What a lovely handwriting !" he said to him- 
self, examining every letter critically ; " just Uke 
herself all through I" He kissed the paper Ught- 
ly. " What a fool I have been I" he said, half 
aloud. "I threw away the gold for — what? 
Something that is certainly not gold." 

So Nemesis was working at last She is sel- 
dom long idle. 

It was an awkward meeting the next day, when 
the tryst was kept in the wood by the old mill ; 
and the place which had once been poor Vene- 
tians temple of happiness and hope was trans- 
ferred to the service of repairing the damage 
done to the loves of Ernest and GrazieUa. But 
Venetia had chosen this place purposely, as the 
most complete assurance possible to her to give 
to both — to him, that she had shut him out of 
her heart finaUy and forever; to her, that she 
had not preserved even so much romance as 
makes a woman care to keep the memory of her 
dream sacred. All the same, it was awkward to 
her as to him ; and she colored, and could not 
meet his eyes quite as frankly as she wished. 

GrazieUa, whose good resolutions were never 
I of long con.l\ii\xQ.Tiee,^«L« a Uttle sulky to begin 
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with; and Venetians blush and somewhat con- 
scious face set the jealous blood in a flame, that 
did not look much like peace to come ; and Er- 
nest, who was recognizing more and more clear- 
ly bis mistake, and whose vagrant fancy had 
flown back again to the calmness of the moon- 
light in preference to the fervent heat of the 
tropics, was not ashamed to confess to himself 
that to meet Yenetia once more by the old mill 
was rather the inducement of the day than a 
reconciliation with Graziella ; nor was he afraid 
to recognize in his deepest self that this recon- 
ciliation would be of no avail, and that his dream 
too was over. Whereby it came about that 
his eyes looked lovingly at Venetia and cold- 
ly at Graziella, and that the accent — ^that un- 
mistakable accent — of truth was in his voice for 
the former, and not for the latter, when he 
greeted both and expressed his pleasure at see- 
ing them. 

After a few halting, hesitating phrases, every 
one playing at pretense — even Venetia, soul of 
truth as she was, imable to speak straight to the 
point, and feeling a revulsion against her former 
idol for his disloyalty to the one whom he had 
chosen to supplant her such as she had never 
felt before, indignant with him, humiliated in 
herself, sorry for Graziella, but, girl-like, feeling 
also the tremendous sacredness of an engage- 
ment, and that now they were engaged they must 
make the best of it — ^taking Graziella^s hand in 
hers, she said, 

" Now, Gracie dear, I am going to leave you 
for a little while. You will remember all that 
you have promised me, will you not, little dear ? 
You might be so happy if you chose." 

"K Miss Despues would but be guided by you. 
Miss Greville," said Ernest, with the tenderest 
accent, the most respectful air. 

"Her own good sense and good heart will 
guide her better than I can," returned Venetia, 
coldly, and with a look of reproach. 

" Mr. Pierrepoint does not think so !" cried Gra- 
ziella, spitefully. 

Venetia held up her hand. 

"Now, Gracie," she said, affectionately, but 
gravely too, "your promise, remember! Mr. 
Pierrepoint means nothing but what every one 
says of a cool-headed by-stander. So do not make 
small things into great ones ; and good-by, dar- 
ling, till I see you again ; which will be in about 
an hour's time." 

She kissed her, and by an effort looked at Er- 
nest, then turned and left them, walking quickly 
down the path that led deeper into the wood. 
For an instant Ernest stood balanced to follow 
her — ^his heart, or that thing in him which did 
duty for a heart, given back to her again ; then 
he remembered his position and its obligations ; 
but Graziella had read him, and the reconciliation 
that was to be began by her saying, in a mocking 
tone of voice, 



" Well, Mr. Pierrepoint, why do you not run 
after her ?" 

Walking rapidly along the path, Venetia came 
down to the part of the river which was crossed 
by the little wooden bridge that formed one of 
the most picturesque points in the wood. Stand- 
ing on the bridge was a man fishing ; and Vene- 
tia felt a sudden inrush of peace, and the senti- 
ment of protection against even herself, as a 
second glance showed her that it was Harold 
Camperdown at his old sport. 

How strangely like, and yet unlike, were the 
circumstances of this autumn day with those of 
the early summer, when he had come upon the 
three sketching the old miU, and had given Vene- 
tia the hidden warning, the concealed counsel, 
which then she had rejected as false in fact and 
cruel in spirit ! What a dream it all seemed now ! 
What a queer, unsubstantial bit of glamour! 
Much as she had suffered, she felt glad now that 
it was all over, and that the truth being what it 
was, she had learned it before too late. She had 
never felt so keenly the worthlessness of Ernest's 
character as she did to-day. Even the special 
quality of his beauty had lost its charm for her ; 
and the light figure, with the pale face, poetic 
eyes, long dark hair, and make-up generally of a 
gentleman-like artist, all at once became factitious 
and unbeautif ul when compared with the rougher, 
stronger manliness of the fisherman on the bridge 
turning his kind, brave face to where she stood 
among the trees, and smiling with unaffected 
gladness as he saw her. 

He drew in his line, left the bridge, and came 
up to her. * 

" How is this ?" he said, shaking hands with 
her kindly. " Alone ? Where is your compan- 
ion ?" 

" I left her at the mill with Mr. Pierrepoint," 
said Venetia. "They had their own affairs to 
settle, so I came away." 

" Their own affairs seem very often unsettled," 
said Harold, with a quick look into her face. " I 
have seldom seen a love affair so eminently un- 
satisfactory. They never seem to be in accord, 
and of the two I do not know which to pity most, 
though I can not say that I respect either." 

"I am so sorry for them!" sighed Venetia. 
"It makes me absolutely miserable to see all 
their wretchedness, and to know that it is self- 
made, and might be avoided if they would." 

" And you would undo the engagement if you 
could, I suppose ?" Harold asked, looking down 
and speaking with a manifest effort to appear 
unconcerned. 

" Oh no !" cried Venetia. " Undo it ? No ! 
They will come all right after a time. It is only 
that they do not always understand each other. 
And then they are both impatient." 

" And both give cause of impatience ?" said 
Harold. 
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frankness ; adding again, " but it will come right 
after a time/' as the charm by which all difficul- 
ties were to be smoothed away. 

" You know my opinion of him," said Harold ; 
" I need not repeat it." 

" Yes, I know it," said Venetia, nervously. 

" And you think me wrong ?" 

Again he looked into her face, searching it. 
There were some things of which he would be 
glad to be assured to-day ; some things of which 
he had made up his mind to be assured before 
long, and the present seemed to him the manifest 
moment. 

" You think me wrong ?" he repeated. 

" I think you — " she hesitated. 

" Hard, perhaps ?" 

"A little." 

" Unjust ?" 

" No, not exactly unjust ; but — do not be angry 
with me. Colonel Gamperdown — a little immer- 
ciful." 

*^ Does such a man deserve mercy ?" he said, 
with bitterness. 

" We all do," she answered, tenderly. " Which 
of us is faultless ?" 

" You, if any one !" he cried, with a strange 
expression on his face — ^the look of a man who 
dare not show what he feels. 

Venetia shrank back and turned pale. 

" Please do not flatter me," she said. " That 
is not like you. Colonel Camperdown, and I have 
had enough flattery to last my life." 

"You are right," he answered, gravely. "I 
suppose, being a woman, you have your faults 
like any one else-; but what I mean is, that I do 
not know them." 

" That is because you do not know me," said 
Venetia, simply. 

Again that odd look crossed his face. 

" You must let me know as much of you as I 
can, see as much of you as is possible, before I go 
back to India," he said, playing with his line and 
not looking at Venetia. 

" But you are not going yet ?" she asked, anx- 
iously. 

" Oh, six months soon pass ; and I have only a 
six months' leave," he said. 

" I thought it was for two years ?" cried Vene- 
tia, in a tone of disappointment. 

"No; for certain reasons I have taken only 
six months. Would you have liked it to have 
been two years ?" he asked, very quietly, as if he 
had asked her would she have liked a red ribbon 
instead of a blue. 

" Indeed, yes," Venetia said, frankly, thrown off 
her guard. " We shall all miss you dreadfully 
when you go. I do not know what we shall do 
without you." 

" Do you mean that. Miss Greville — really mean 
it ?" he said, speaking in a moved voice. 
''That we shall all miaa you f — yes," she an- 
Sfrered. 



He took both her hands in his, and drew her 
gently to him. 

" That you will miss me ?" he said, with mean- 
ing. 

She looked at him quite frankly and innocent- 
ly; then her eyes dropped to l^e ground, she 
blushed vividly and trembled, but she did not 
speak. 

" Is it so hard a thing to say ?" he half whis- 
pered. " Or do you want to spare my pride and 
my love ? Let me know my fate at once. I can 
not bear this suspense. Venetia, tell me, is there 
a future for me ? Have you any feeling in your 
heart that may grow up into an enduring and life- 
long love ? Po you think you shall ever care for 
me enough to wish me to be always with you ? 
Tell me, dear, frankly, faithfully, tenderly, as you 
say all things." 

" I do care for you very much. Colonel Cam- 
perdown," said Venetia, in a low voice. 

" How much ?" holding her hands, while she 
turned away her drooping face, shy, ashamed, 
embarrassed, but how happy I " How much ?" he 
repeated, in almost a whisper. 

" Perhaps as much as you would wish," said 
Venetia, also in a whisper, her blushing face 
drooping lower. 

" God bless you, my darling ! Grod bless you for 
that dear word ! And you will stay with me al- 
ways, my darling? You will be my wife — ^my 
loved, my cherished wife ?" 

" Do you care to make your wife of a girl who 
has been so silly as I have been?" she answered, 
her eyes filling with tears. " And after you tried 
to save me too !" 

"As if that were any thing now that it is all 
over I" he said. " Why, my darling, that was only 
a dream — ^a girl's fancy — a child's romance. That 
was not what our love will be. Ours is real; 
this was a mere play. Now that it has gone, and 
all your sorrow has passed and left me only the 
joy, I can well afford to laugh at it. No ; that 
was not the truth, and this is. Is this the truth, 
Venetia?" 

" Yes," said Venetia, timidly. 

" Now I am repaid for all," he said. He took 
her in his arms and kissed her sweet face with 
as much reverence as love, while she felt as if 
she had indeed come out of a dream and was 
now, for the first time, fully awake to the truth 
and joy of life. 

It was with a strange feeling of pain that Ve- 
netia forced herself to remember those other act- 
ors in the drama that was drawing now to an 
end. How terrible those quarrels seemed to her, 
happy and strong in the consciousness of a love 
that was real ! — a love that was as free from af- 
fectation as exaggeration, from self-deception as 
from chance of jealousy or likelihood of change. 
And yet how sorry she was for both Graziella 
and Ernest that they had missed their way so 
, feartuWy, and \>TO\]L^\it «o much trouble on their 
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own heads t For herself, how glad for all that 
she had missed and all that she had gained ! And 
yet again, how ardently she wished that she had 
never seen Ernest Herrepoint — ^that she could 
have taken to Harold a heart that had never been 
touched by any other man — a fancy absolutely 
undisturbed by false shadows or deceiving im- 
ages. But as that could not be, she was only 
conscious of deep thankfulness that she had been 
spared from the one for such glad acceptance of 
the other, and that she had passed through even 
the fire for the peace waiting for her on the oth- 
er side. Yes, it was indeed all the difference be- 
tween fancy and fact, imagination and reality, 
dreams and waking ; and she said all this as she 
stood beside her lover, and bade him good-by, 
turning to encounter once more the ghosts of for- 
mer follies and the realities of present pains. 

**And you are happy ?^' he asked, as he held 
her hands in his and searched her face, at all 
times the mirror of her mind, and which was now 
as full of such calm delight as one might fancy 
would be on an angel's when there comes up to 
heaven the soul of the beloved left for some time 
on the earth. 

" Happy ? — ^yes," she said. " No one could be 
more so. I have found more than I ever expected 
to find — ^more than I had any right to expect ; 
and it seems to me now that I can never know a 
day's sorrow again." 

" You never shall, so far as I can shield you, my 
darling !" he said, tenderly. " What you have 
given to me I will preserve with my life, and as 
my life ; and never through me shall you regret 
the precious words you have said to-day." 

She looked into liis eyes, her own as tender as 
his; then, with an indescribable expression of 
something that was more devotion than submis- 
sion, she bent her head and raised his hand to her 
lips ; and Harold was wise enough to accept her 
little act of womanly homage as it was meant, 
and not to spoil the sweet sentiment that it con- 
veyed by a nineteenth-century gallantry — ^which 
would have been out of place. 

When Yenetia met her luckless friends at the 
old mill, a glance at their faces and attitudes told 
her that no good had come of their attempt at 
reconciliation. Graziella was the step in advance, 
flushed, feverish, on moral stilts ; Ernest was the 
step behind, pale, concentrated, viciously polite, 
because irreconcilably estranged. They had quar- 
reled the whole time about Venetia, whom Gra- 
ziella accused her lover of trying to win back, 
and who herself, she said, was willing to be won. 
Ernest, whom the former of these two accusations 
touched nearly enough, and who only hoped that 
the latter was true, defended himself hotly, all 
the more so because of that thread of truth which 
gave the thing its real meaning ; and the result 
of each word from her and reply from him had 
been to pour acid on to wounds and heap fuel on 



the whole thing came to an end now and forever ; 
and that when they met, to Venetia, serene, for- 
tified, blessed by her own experience, they were 
like people who had found the highest treasure 
of life and had willfully fiung it into the mire. 

** It is all over, Venny," said Graziella, defiant- 
ly, when Venetia joined them. " We have had 
our last talk, and nothing can ever reconcile us 
again. I hope never to see Mr. Pierrepoint after 
to-day, and I am very sorry that I ever saw him 
at aU." 

Venetia looked from one to the other. 

" Oh, what a pity that you can not agree," she 
said, " and when you love each other so much I" 

" Oh no, we don't," said Graziella, still defiant. 
" It was all a mistake, Venny. Mr. Pierrepoint 
loves you, not me, and I know now that I never 
cared for him. I was dazzled, and I wanted to 
see if I could win him from you ; but I was never 
really in love with him. I thought I was not at 
the time, and I know it now." 

** Gradella 1" cried Venetia, inexpressibly 
shocked. 

" Well, you like the truth, Venny, and now you 
have it," said the pretty little person, audacious- 
ly. " So I shall go away to-morrow to my guard- 
ian, and write over to papa and tell him he need 
not give himself any trouble about my engage- 
ment ; that it was all nonsense, and is now over. 
And if you tell the truth, Venny, you will say 
that you are very glad to get rid of me." 

" You have no right to say that, Graziella," said 
Venetia, gravely. 

" Oh yes, I have, because it is the truth," she 
answered ; " and I shall be very glad to go. It 
has been a horrid mistake all through." 

Ernest had not spoken as yet ; but when Gra- 
ziella said this, and Venetians eyes turned to him 
asking confirmation, he said, in a freezing voice, 

^^Miss Despues is quite right. Miss Greville. 
It has been a mistake all through, as she says ; 
and now" — ^here his voice suddenly changed from 
its cold, hard, bitter tones into the exquisite ten- 
derness which he knew so well how to use — " the 
only thing for both to do is to retrace our steps 
and get out of the coil which we fancied was to 
be the everlasting band of love. The truth with 
me, and I fancy with her, lies in quite a different 
direction," his eyes fixed meaningly on Venetia. 

But Venetians face did not express the soft 
confusion, the under -flush of joy, that he had 
hoped to see. Was he too late? he thought. 
Had she really steeled her heart against him ? 
She had loved him so much before — he had been 
so entirely the master of her emotions, her sen- 
timents, her soul — ^he could not believe that she 
had taken herself from him so that he could not 
recover her again. No ; it must be that he could 
win her back to himself in all her former blind 
enthusiasm, now that the truth had become clear 
to him, and that he knew it was Venetia. ^Vss^\sv 
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He thought himself quite into tranquillity and 
certitude on this ; and in a few days' time he went 
once more to Oak-tree House, and sat in the old 
place near Venetians feet, and rolled out the old, 
high-sounding, vague, suggestive phrases which 
had been her soul's dearest food. But now, to- 
day, Yenetia listened to him with a kind of won- 
der, saying to herself, 

*' Did I ever believe in all this, and think it fine 
and real ? What a child I was three months ago ! 
How ignorant and how silly I" 

At last Ernest said, abruptly, 

"Do you know. Miss Greville, that our old 
friend Charley Mossman is engaged to Miss Back- 
house — at last ?'* 

" Yes," said Venetia. 

"Ah! he told you, then?" 

"No, he did not," she answered; "Colonel 
Camperdown told me," steadily. 

" Is it not an example good to follow ?" return- 
ed Ernest, though he did not like the introduction 
of Colonel Camperdown's name, and felt jarred 
and put out of tune by it. He suddenly flung 
himself on his knees by her side, and tried to 
take her hands. "Dear, dearest Yenetia," he 
said, " let me hear you say yes ; let me know that 
you have forgiven my temporary blindness, and 
that you love me still, and will be my wife." 

" No, no, no !" cried Yenetia, rising in disorder, 
and drawing her hands from his. " No ! do not 
say such things to me, Mr. Pierrepoint. I can 
not hear them, and I will not." 

He thought it was the disorder of a grieving 
tenderness too abruptly re-assured. 

" Dear, yes !" he pleaded, passionately ; " have 
you no forgiveness, my beautiful lady — ^my saint- 
ly, sweet, and noble Beatrice ?" 



" Forgiveness ? — ^yes, all, all, heartily," she said. 

"And love — love, my Yenetia?" 

" No— no love ; and I am neither Yenetia to 
you, nor yours in any way," she answered, with 
more calmness and more pride. 

" Your love for me has died ?" he asked, in- 
credulously. 

" Yes ; died forever. I have wakened out of 
my dream, and I could not go to sleep again." 

" Yet you did love me," he said, with something 
of a menace— something of mocking in his voice. 

" I did," she said, meeting his eyes ; " you know 
that I did." 

" And not now ?" 

" Not now — ^not now," she answered. 

" And who has supplanted me ?" he asked, al- 
ways with that half-mocking accent. 

At this moment the well-known ring came to 
the bell, the well-known feet crossed the floor, 
and the servant, opening the door, announced: 
" Colonel Camperdown." 

Yenetia looked at Ernest. 

" You know now," she said, as she went for- 
ward to meet him — ^her hero, her protector, her 
lover, and her friend ; feeling as she laid her hand 
in his that now she was safe, and that nothing 
could henceforth harm her. 

But Graziella, who, for all her wild words and 
wicked ways, had really loved Ernest Pierrepoint, 
had a fever that nearly cost her her life ; and 
Ernest, who, when he had lost her forever, found 
out that he had really loved Yenetia, mooned 
about the world in a broken-hearted way that 
was by no means affectation, but that was in 
very truth the Nemesis that generally follows 
sooner or later on the follies and mistakes of 
men. 



THE END. 
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Mr. Motley's work Is an important one, the result of 
profound research, sincere convictions, sound princi- 
ples, and manly sentiments ; and even those who are 
most familiar with the history of the period will find 
ia it a fresh and yivid addition to their previous knowl- 
edge. It does honor to American literature, and would 
do honor to the literature of any country in the world. 
— Edinburgh Retnew, 

A truly noble work— brilliant in style, generous in 
tone. — Gboeok S. Hillabd. 

To the illustration of this period Mr. Motley has 
brought the matured powers of a vigorous and brilliant 
mind, and the abundant fruits of patient and Judicious 
study and deep reflection.— AiortA AiMrican JUview, 



A serious chasm in English historical literature has 
been (by this book) very remarkably filled. • • • A his- 
tory as complete as industry and genius can make it 
now lies before us, of the first twenty years of the Re- 
volt of the United Provinces. * * * All the essentials 
of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His 
mind is broad, his industry unwearied. In power of 
dramatic description no modem historian, except per- 
haps Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him, and in analysis of 
character he is elaborate and ^tXncU— Westminster 
Review, 

The best contribution to modem history that has 
yet been made by an American,— Methodist Qtiarterly 
Review, 
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This story Mr. Motley has narrated with increase of 
his old brilliancy, power, and success. In its episodes 
and other by-ways the story is as glowing, nervous, 
and interesting as in the main details of the marvelous 
contest.— -iltAencettm, London. 

One of the most fascinating as well as important 
histories of the century.— C35w. N, T. Evening PosL 

Fertile as the present has been in historical works 
of the highest merit, none of them can be Banked above 
these volumes in the grand qualities of Interest, ac- 
caiacy, and truth.— JS^tnMir^A Remew. 



His history Is as interesting as a romance, and 
as reliable as a proposition of Euclid. Clio never had 
a more faithfhl disciple. We advise every reader 
whose means will permit to become the owner of these 
fascinating volumes, assuring him that he will never 
regret the investment.— Christian Intelligeneer, 

Mr. Motley, the American historian of the United 
Netherlands— we owe him English homsLge,— Times, 
London. 
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His work has the air of a powerfhl tragedy, inspir- 
ing pity and terror in the evolution of itsiplet, but.i| 
is no less a narrative of historical facts exhibiting the 
scenes of the past with the majesty of truth. Mr. Mot- 
ley is one of the grand writers the movement of whose 
style reminds us of the stride of a healthy athlete, 
rather than of the dainty steps of an effeminate exquis- 
ite.— ^: Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Motley's peculiar qualifications for his task— his 
minute and exact knowledge of his subject in all its 
ramifications, his enthusiastic love of liberty, his skill 



in character painting, the vigor and brilliancy of his 
sty le.r^ have been universally recognized. He has 
spent many years in studying the original authorities 
on the spot ; and probably very few persons, even 
among the Dutch themselves, have so thorough a 
knowledge of the history of the Netherlands as Mr. 
Motley. In his new volumes we find not a few in- 
stances of his skill in presenting, by a few graphic 
touches, a portrait which every reader will carry away 
in his memory as a lifelike picture. —JSoston 2*mn- 
script. 
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ilization ; bnt in his own domain he stands alone, 
without a rival. * * * He holds that *' the main ele- 
ment in the attraction of all stories is the interest of 
cnriosity and the excitement of surprise.*' Other 
writers had discovered this before Collins ; bnt rec- 
ognizing the clumsiness of the contrivances in use by 
inferior authors, he essays, by artistic and conscien- 
tious use of the same materials and similar devices, 
to captivate his readers.— -JV. Y, Evening Poet, 

Of all the living writers of English fiction, no one 
better understands the art of story-telling than Wilkie 



Collins. He has a faculty of coloring the mystery of 
a plot, exciting terror, pity, curiosity, and other pas- 
sions, such as belongs to few if any of his eonfrirea, 
however much they may excel him In other respects. 
His style, too, is singularly appropriate— less forced 
and artificial than the average modern novelists.— 
Boston Tranacript. 

We can not call to mind any novelist or romancer 
of past times whose constructive powers fairly can be 
placed above his. He is a literary artist, and a great 
one too, and he always takes bis readers with him.— 
Boston TravelUr, 

Mr. Collins Is certainly the one master of his school 
of fiction, and the greatest constructionist living. His 
plots are marvels of ingenuity, and his Incidents reach 
I the height of the dramatic— A. Y, Evening Mail. 
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Hr. Trevelyan has written the memoir of his ancle 
with as mnch good taste as grateflil and affectionate 
feeling.* • • Mr. Trevelyan has chiefly relied on copious 
selections from a mass of the most unreserved family 
correspondence ; for from his boyhood to the latest 
days of his career Macanlay lived with Ms sisters on 
terms of the most loving intimacy, making them the 
confidants of all his hopes and feelings. His letters 
to Lady Trevelyan and the others, while they babble 
over with verve and playfulness, resemble rather those 
private Jonmals which some men keep for their own 
satisfaction, bat scrnpaloasly reserve for personal 
reading. They make as intimately acquainted with 
the great author and statesman. We are presented 
to a man of most affectionate and lovable nature, 
with the gift of inspiring intense attachment and ad- 
miration in those who were the nearest and dearest 
to him. — London Times, 

It is rarely that a biography of a man of letters, a 
poet and a statesman, a man of the world and a re- 
tired student, a favorite in society and a lover of home, 
can be otherwise than interesting. It wonld be diffi- 
cult to find one half so full of interest in its details, 
and narrated so simply, eloquently, and judiciously, 
as this Life of Macaulay by his nephew. * * * There is 
not merely not one page that is dull, but there is not a 
page which has not some variety of charm to attract 
and absorb the delighted reader,— Notes and QuerieSf 
London. 

The biography is in every respect worthy of the 
subject. Mr. Trevelyan has executed his task with 
most praiseworthy modesty and good taste, and with 
great literary skill. * * * Macaulay's Life forms a most 
interesting book, living as he did in the thick of the 
literary and political activity of his time. It affords 
us many fresh pictures of incidents in which he played 
a part, and amusing and instructive anecdotes of the 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, and, above 
all, it throws a gieat deal of unexpected light on his 
own personal character. • • • Nothing could surpass 
the charm of those portions of the biography in which 
Mr. Trevelyan pictures Macaulay at home, from the 
time when, already a man in learning, he romanced 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, to the time 
when, still a boy in animal spirits, he wrote to his sis- 
ters, from the smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, exuberantly lively and brilliant descriptions of 
the great Reform debates, or spent evenings with them 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, reciting, and cap- 
ping verses, in the intervals between his astonishing 
the House with displays of oratory which excelled 
every thing heard "since Flunket;*' or later still, 
when, in the intervals of composing his history, he 
took his nephews and nieces with him on holiday 
tours, and kept them in fits of laughter with puns, 
rhymes, and tales, from one end of a railway joarney 
to the other. — Examiner^ London. 

Macaulay is only known to the great mass of his 
readers as a stately intellectual giant. But here we 
see him as he was in his early home, in his boyhood, 
when at school, during the growth and development 
of those rare powers which have made his name im- 
mortal, while in Farliament,and while passing through 
the perilous currents of success and adulation.— ^12- 
hany Evening JoumdL 



Interesting not merely as a full and appreciative 
biography of a man whose influence in the world 
of letters is constantly widening rather than lessen- 
ing, but from the fact that it contains a large num- 
ber of Macaulay's letters, written freely, and without 
constraint as to either matter or style, to his most 
intimate friends. It gives us not only the biogra- 
pher's view of him, but his own self-revelations, as dis- 
coverable in the spontaneous expressions of his men- 
tal moods. Incidentally there comes in much, of 
course, concerning politics and literature in Macaulay's 
time, but the central figure is Macaulay himself, as 
revealed in his letters, speeches, and public acts, or 
as described by his biographer.— Boston Journal, 

We do not donbt that these volumes will be read 
throughout the world with a curiosity and an interest 
only to be surpassed by the success of Lord Macau- 
lay's own vrriimgs.— Edinburgh Review, 

Mr. Trevelyan has produced, from very rich and at- 
tractive materials, a very delightful book.— £^etotor, 
London. 

This work is sure to be a dellghtftil surprise even to 
the most insatiable devourer of biographies. To say 
that it is worthy of the great man whose life it de- 
scribes is both high and deserved praise, but this is 
only a vague characterization of the memoir. Macau- 
lay has occupied so stately a place in English litera- 
ture, his name is so exclusively associated with the 
dignified and severe, that it is hard to think of him 
save as a purely intellectual man entirely removed 
from, and elevated above, the passions of common 
humanity. Here, however, we have him precisely as 
he was, and the main features of the portrait are 
drawn by his own hand. Hereafter he will not only 
be venerated as one of the master minds of his age, 
he will be loved as a man of earnest and strong do- 
mestic affections, and of singular breadth and strength 
of character. For these reasons as well as for the 
frankness and cleverness with which his nephew has 
filled up the outlines of the portrait Macaulay has 
drawn of himself, this is sure to be a classic among 
biographies.— i\r. Y,Times, 

The correspondence which fills so large a space is 
remarkable for its naturalness and freedom, written 
without the slightest aim at literary effect, and relating 
the current events of the day with the frankness aud 
hilarity of a roystering school-boy. Macaulay's warm 
domestic affections crop out on every occasion, and 
the whole tone of the letters indicates a man of unaf- 
fected simplicity of character and true nobleness of 
purpose. His sketches of the literary society of 
London of which he was not to " the manner born," 
will charm many readers who retain a taste for per- 
sonal gossip about famous writers.— iV^. Y. Tribune, 

The picture given of Macaulay deepens our admira- 
tion for him into respect and even love. He is shown 
to have been one of the best of sons and of brothers, 
a man in whom the domestic affections were of the 
strongest, the delight and life of his home, where he 
was almost adored, and one of the most winning and 
amiable of men. * * * His letters to his sisters are not 
only overfiowing with affection, but fhll of life and 
fUn and gayety. He takes time in his busiest hours to 
write them frequently whatever he thinks will interest 
and amuse them.— iV. Y. Evening MaiL 
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" Her novels fonn a most admirable scries of popular fiction.^ They are marked by their faithful delineation of 
character, their naturalness and purity of sentiment, the dramatic interest of their plots, their beauty and force of ex- 
pression, and their elevated moral tone. No current novels can be more highly recommended for the family library, 
while their brilliancy and vivacity will make them welcome to every reader of cultivated taste." 

THE LAUREL BUSH. Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents; i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. Set to Music. Square 4to, Cloth, $2 50. 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A LITTLE LAME PRINCE AND HIS TRAVELING CLOAK. Illustrated. i6mo, 
Cloth, $1 CO. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. Finely Illustrated. i6mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

HANNAH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERLESS ; or, A Parisian Family. Translated from the French of Madame De Witt, 
n^e Guizot. For Girls in their Teens. Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

FAIR FRANCE. Impressions of a Traveler. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A BRAVE LADY. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. Translated from the French of Madame De Witt, n^ 
Guizot. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A HERO, AND Other Tales. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

A NOBLE LIFE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

AVILLION, AND Other Tales. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $J 50. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

MY MOTHER AND I. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

NOTHING NEW. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

OGILVIES. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

OLIVE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; i2mo. Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 

OUR YEAR. Illustrated. i6mo. Cloth, $1 00. 
j STUDIES FROM LIFE. i2mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
I THE TWO MARRIAGES. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50; i2mo, Cloth, 

$1 50. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Author of "John Halifax." Illustrated. 
i6mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. JVbzv Ready : 

LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY. TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. IS IT TRUE? 

MISS MOORE. AN ONLY SISTER. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

^^^ Harper & Brothers wi/I send either of the above works by maiU poitagt j^repaxd^to any 
I jfa/-/ ^//ie C/ni^ed States or Canada^ on receipt of the price. 



Novels are sweets. All people with healthy literary appetites love them — almost all women ; a 
vast number of clever, hard-headed men. Judges, bishops, chancellors, mathematicians, are notorious 
novel readers, as well as young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers. — Thackeray. 

Harper's Select Library of Fiction rarely includes a work which has not a decided charm, either 
from the clearness of the story, the significance of the theme, or the charm of the execution ; so that on 
setting out upon a journey, or providing for the recreation of a solitary evening, one is wise and safe in 
procuring the later numbers of this attractive series. — Boston Transa^pt 
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FBIOB 

AGUILAR'S Home Influence 12mo$l 00 

The Mother's Recompense 75 

AINSWORTH'S Crichton 12mo 1 50 

ALAMANCE 50 

ANDERSEN'S (Hans Christian) The Impro- 

yisatore 50 

Onlv a Fiddler and O.T 50 

BACHELOR of the Albany 12mo 1 50 

BAKER'S Carter Quarterman. Illustrated. 75 
Inside: a Chronicle of Secession. Ill's. 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 

The New Timothy 12mo 1 50 

BANIM'S The Smuggler 12mo 1 50 

BELIAL 50 

BELL'S (Miss) Julia Howard 50 

BENEATH the Wheels 50 

BENEDICT'S John Worthington's Name... 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Miss Dorothy's Charge 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Miss Van Kortland 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Mr. Vaughan's Heir 1 00 

My Daughter Elinor 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

St. Simon's Niece 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

BLACK'S A Daughter of Heth 50 

APrincess of Thule 75 

Cloth 1 25 

In Silk Attire 50 

Kilmeny 50 

Love or Marriage ? 50 

Madcap Violet, (/n Press.) 
The Maid of ELilleena, and Other Stories. 50 
The Monarch of Mincing Lane. Ill's. 50 
The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 75 

Three Feathers. Illustrated 100 

Cloth 1 50 

BLACKMORE'S Alice Lorraine 75 

Cradock Nowell 75 

Cripps the Carrier. Illustrated 75 

Erema. (7» Press.") 

Lorna Doone.. 75 

The Maid of Sker 75 

BLACKWELVS (Mrs. A. B.) The Island 

Neighbors. Illustrated Ih 

BORROWS Lavengro -jb 



PBIOS 

BORROWS Romany Hye $ 75 

BRADDON'S (Miss) Aurora Floyd 75 

A Strange World 75 

Birds of Prey. Illustrated 75 

Bound to John Company. Illustrated. 75 

Charlotte's Inheritance 50 

Dead Men's Shoes 75 

Dead Sea Fruit Illustrations 50 

Eleanor's Victory 75 

Fenton's Quest. Illustrated 50 

Hostages to Fortune. Illustrated 75 \ 

John Marchmont's Legacy 75 

Joshua Haggard's Daughter. Illustra- 
ted 75 

Lost for Love. Illustrated 75 

Publicans and Sinners 75 

Strangers and Pilgrims. Illustrated. 75 

Taken at the Flood 75 

The Levels of Arden. Illustrated 75 

To the Bitter End. Illustrated 75 

Weavers and Weft, (/n Press.) 

BREACH of Promise 50 

BREMER'S (Miss) Brothers and Sisters 50 

New Sketches of E very-Day Life 50 

Nina 50 

The H. Family 50 

The Home 50 

The Midnight Sun 25 

The Neighbors 50 

The Parsonage of Mora 25 

The President's Daughters 25 

BRONTE'S (Charlotte) Jane Eyre 75 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 

Shirley 1 00 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 

Villette 75 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 

The Professor. Illustrated 12mo 1 50 

(Anna) The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 60 

(Emily) Wuthering Heights. Ill's... 12mo 1 50 

BROOKS'S Sooner or Later. Illustrated.... 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 
The Gordian Knot 5ft 

TVWi^VL'^CtCiQX^ W\>SiG».\R^ ^'^^^ 

BE.OViQ>^klfi?^ K&sKt\.\io.Tv^.. - '^ 
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BULWER'S Alice.... 
A Strange Story. 



lUastrated. 



FBIOB 

$ 50 

1 00 

12mo 1 25 

Devereax 50 

Ernest Maltravers 50 

Eugene Aram 50 

Godolphin 50 

12mo 1 50 
Harold, the Last of the Saxon Elings. ... 1 00 

Kenelm Chillmgly 75 

12mo 1 25 

Leila 50 

12mo 1 00 

Lucretia. . . . « 75 

My Novel 1 50 

2 vols. 12mo 2 50 

Night and Momkig 75 

Paul Clifford..... 50 

Pausanias the Spartan 50 

12mo 75 

Pelham 75 

Bienzi 75 

The Caxtons 75 

12mo 1 25 

The Disowned 75 

The Last Days of Pompeii 50 

The Last of the Barons 1 00 

The Pilgrims of the Rhine 25 

The Parisians. Illustrated 1 00 

12mo 1 50 

What will He do with it? 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

Zanoni 50 

BULWER'S (Robert — ** Owen Meredith") 

The Ring of Amasis 12mo 1 50 

BURBURY'S (Mrs.) Florence Sackville 75 

BURNEY'S (Miss) Evelina 12mo 1 00 

CAMPBELL'S (Miss) Self-Devotion 50 

CAPRON'S (Miss) Helen Lincoln 12mo 1 50 

CARLEN'S (Miss) Ivar ; or. The Skjuts-Boy. 50 

The Brothers' Bet \ 26 

The Lover's Stratagem 60 

CASTE. By the Author of " Colonel Dacre." 50 

CASTLETON'S Salem Pimo 1 26 

CHARLES Auchester 75 

CHURCH'S (Mrs. Ross) Her Lord and Master 50 

The Prey of the Gods 30 

CITIZEN of Prague 1 00 

CLARKE'S The Beauclercs, Father and Son. 50 

His Natural Life 75 

CLAYTON'S (Cecil) Azalea 50 

COLLINS'S (Mortimer) The Vivian Romance. 50 
COLLINS'S (Wilkie) Armadale. Illustrated. 1 00 

Antonina 50 

Man and Wife. Illustrated 1 00 

No Name. Illustrated 1 00 

Poor Miss Finch. lUustrated 1 00 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated.... 75 

The Moonstone. Illustrated 1 00 

The New Magdalen 50 



The Two Destinies. Illustrated 

The Woman in White. Illustrated. . . . 
COLLINS'S (Wilkie) Illustrated Library 
Edition 12mo, per vol. 



50 
1 00 

150 



After Darkf and 
Other Stories. 
Antonina. 
Armadaie. 
Basil, 

Hide-and-Soek. 
Man and Wife. 
Mjr Miscellanies. 



No Name. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

The Dead Secret. 

The Law and the Lady. 

The Moonstone. 

The New Magdalen. 
The Queen of Hearts. 
The Two Destinies. 



The Woman in White. 



PBIGB 

COLONEL Dacre. By the Author of*' Caste.". $ 50 

CONSTANCE Lyndsay 50 

COOKE'S Henry St. John 12mo 1 50 

Leather Stocking and Silk 12mo 1 50 

CORNWALLIS'S Pilgrims of Fashion. 12mo 1 00 
CRAIK'S (Mrs. D. M.). See Miss Muhck. 

(Miss G. M.) Mildred 50 

Svlvia's Choice 50 

CUNNINGHAM'S Lord Roldan 1 50 

CURTIS'S Trumps. Illustrated 12mo 2 00 

D'ARBOUVILLE'S Tales 12mo 1 50 

D'lSRAELI'S The Young Duke 12mo 1 50 

D'ORSAY'S (Countess) Clouded Happiness. 60 

DANGEROUS Guest, A 50 

DE BEAUVOIR'S Safia 50 

DE FOREST'S Miss Ravenel's Conversion 

from Secession to Loyalty. . . .12mo 1 60 

Playing the Mischief. 75 

DE MILLE'S Cord and Creese. Illustrated. 75 

Cloth 1 25 

The American Baron. Illustrated 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

The Cryptogram. Illustrated 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

The Dodge Club. Illustrated 75 

Cloth 1 25 

The Living Link. Illustrated 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

DE VIGNY'S Cinq Mars 50 

DENISON'S (Mrs.) Home Pictures. . . .12mo 1 50 
DICKENS'S Novels. Illustrated. 

A Tale of Two Cities 50 

Cloth 1 00 

Bamaby Rudge 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Bleak House 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

Christmas Stories 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

David Copperfield 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

Dombey and Son 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

Great Expectations 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

Little Dorrit 1 00 

Qoth 1 50 

Martin Chnzzlewit 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Nicholas Nickleby 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Oliver Twist 60 

Cloth 1 00 

Our Mutual Friend 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

Pickwick Papers 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

The Old Curiositv Shop 75 

Cloth 1 25 
The Uncommercial Traveller, Hard 

Times, and Edwin Drood 1 GO 

Cloth 1 60 
Bleak House.' Illustrated. .2 vols., 12mo 3 00 

Hard Times 60 

12mo 1 25 

Mrs. Lirriper's Legacy 10 

The Mvstery of Edwin Drood. Ill's 25 

dilemma", The 75 

DRAYTON.. 12mo 1 60 

DRUR.TS OlUa X.Tl.')lAS\.\iX3ity 12mo 1 60 

■Mi8repTe8ei\lat\oTv \ ^ 

DUMAS'S (Aiex.^) i^mwxT^ \:Ri 

A&canio »•• »••• "^^ 
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FBIOE 

DUMAS'S (Alex.) Chevalier d'Harmental ..% 50 
DUPUY'S OlissE. A.) Country Neighborhood 60 

The Huguenot Exiles 12mo 1 25 

EDGEWORTH'S (Miss) Novels. Engrav- 
ings 10 vols., 12mo, per vol. 1 50 

Vol. I. Castle Rackrent ; Essay on 
Irish Bulls ; Essay on Self-Justification ; 
The Prussian Vase ; The Good Aunt. 
Vol. II. Angelina; The Good French 
Governess; Mademoiselle Panache; The 
Knapsack ; Lame Jervis ; The Will ; 
Out of Debt, Out of Danger ; The Lim- 
erick Gloves ; The Lottery ; Rosanna. 
Vol. III. Murad the Unlucky ; The 
Manufacturers; Ennui; The Con- 
trast; The Grateful Negro; To-mor- 
row ; The Dun. 

Vol. IV. Manoeuvring; Almeria; 
Vivian. 

Vol. V. The Absentee; Madame de 
Fleury; Emily de Boulanges; The 
Modem Griselda. [Vol. VLBelinda. 
Vol. VII. Leonora; Letters on Fe- 
male Education ; Patronage. 

VoLVIII.Patronage; Comic Dramas. 
Vol. IX. Harrington ; Thoughts on 
Bores ; Ormond. [Vol. X. Helen. 

Frank 2 vols. 18mo 1 50 

Harry and Lucy 2 vols. 18mo 3 00 

Moral Tales 2 vols. 18mo 1 50 

Popular Tales 2 vols. 18mo 1 50 

Rosamond 12mo 1 50 

EDWARDS'S (Amelia B.) Barbara's History. 75 

Debenham's Vow. Illustrated 75 

Half a Million of Money 75 

Hand and Glove 50 

Miss Carew 50 

My Brother's Wife 50 

The Ladder of Life 50 

(M.B.) Kitty 50 

EILO ART'S (Mrs.) Curate's Discipline. . . . .* 50 

From Thistles — Grapes ? 50 

The Love that Lived 50 

ELIOT'S (George) Novels. 

Adam Bede. Illustrated 12mo 1 60 

Daniel Deronda 1 6o 

2 vols., 12mo 3 00 
Felix Holt, the Radical 75 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 
Middlemarch 1 60 

Cloth 2 00 

2 vols. 12mo 3 00 

Romola. Illustrated 75 

12mo 1 60 

Scenes of Clerical Life 75 

Silas Mamer 12mo 76 

Scenes of Clerical Life and Silas Mamer. 
In one volume. Illustrated. 12mo 1 60 

The Mill on the Floss 75 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 60 
ELLIS'S (Mrs.) Chapters on 'Wives. . . .12mo 1 60 

Home 12mo 1 50 

Look to the End 60 

Temper and Temperament 12mo 75 

ESTELLE Russell 75 

FALKENBURG 75 

FARJEON'S An Island Pearl. . lUustrated 36 



FItlCB 

FARJEON'S Grif % 40 

Cloth 90 
Jessie Trim 50 

Joshua Marvel 40 

Cloth 90 

London's Heart. Illustrated 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Love's Victory 26 

The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. (In Press.) 
The King of No-Land. Illustrated.... 25 
Christmas Stories. In one vol Cloth 2 00 

FEMALE Minister, The 50 

FENN'S Ship Ahoy I Illustrated 40 

The Treasure Hunters 40 

FERRIER'S (Miss) Marriage 60 

FIELDING'S Amelia 12mo 1 50 

Tom Jones 2 vols, 12mo 2 75 

FIRST Friendship, A 50 

FIVE Hundred Pounds Reward 50 

FLAGG'S A Good Investment. Illustrated. 60 

FRANCILLON'S The Earl's Dene 50 

FREYTAG'S Debit and Credit 12mo 1 50 

FULLOM'S Daughter of Night 50 

GARIBALDI'S Rule of the Monk 50 

GASKELL'S (Mrs.) A Dark Night's Work. . 60 

Cousin Phillis 25 

Cranford 12mo 1 25 

Mary Barton 60 

Moorland Cottage 18mo 75 

My Lady Ludlow 25 

North and South 60 

Right at Last, &c 12mo 1 50 

Sylvia's Lovers 75 

Wives and Daughters. Illustrations. . . 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

GIBBON'S For Lack of Gold 50 

For the King 50 

In Honor Bound 60 

Robin Grav 50 

GILBERT Ru^e l OO 

GODDARD'S (Julia) Baffled 75 

GODWIN'S Caleb Williams 16mo, Paper 37 

Cloth 1 00 
GOLDSMITH'SVicarofWakefield.l8mo,Cloth 75 

GOLD Worshipers 60 

GORE'S (Mrs.) Peers and Parvenus 50 

The Banker's Wife 50 

The Birthright 25 

The Queen of Denmark 50 

The Royal Favorite 60 

GRATTAN'S Chance Light Medley 50 

GREEN Hand, The 75 

GREENWOOD'S trae History of a Little 

Ragamuffin 50 

GREY'S (Mrs.) The Bosom Friend 50 

The Gambler's Wife 50 

The Young Husband 60 

GWYNNE'S The School for Fathers. . .12mo 1 25 

HAKLANDER'S Clara 12mo 1 50 

HALL'S (Mrs. S. C.) Midsummer Eve 60 

Tales of Woman's Trials 75 

TheWhitebov 50 

HAMILTON'S Cyril Ihomton 12mo 1 50 

HAMLEY'S Lady Lee's Widowhood 50 

HANNAY'S (D.) Ned Allen 60 



(J.) Singleton Fontenoy 60 

HARDY'S (Lady) Daby Nichol 50 

. ^ ^. HAVERS'S (Dora) Jack's Sister 76 

At the Sign of the Silver Flagon 40 HAY'S (Mary Cecil) Hidden Perils ,'V. 1^ 

^/ade-o -Grass. lUustrations ^\ -^^o^a:* Ijcs^j^'I^^^.. VJxvYt^>^ 

JBread-and-Cheese and Kisses. IWs. ... ^b\ CM^^^^'^^sstJ^^'csws^ ^ 

Golden Grain. Illustrated ^fi\ 1\x<i kwxxAj^^^'^^Xa "''' 
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FSIOB 

HATS (Mary Cecil) The Squire's Legacy. .$ 76 

Victor and Vanquished 50 

HEALEY 60 

HEIR Expectant, The 60 

HIDDEN Sin, The 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

HOEY'S (Mrs.) A Golden Sorrow 60 

The Blossoming of an Aloe 60 

HOFLAND'S (Mrs.) Daniel Dennison 60 

The Czarina 60 

The Unloved One 60 

HOPE'S Anastasius 12mo 1 60 

HOPKINS'S (EUice) Rose Turquand 60 

HO WITT'S (Mary) The Author's Daughter. 26 

Who Shall be Greatest ? 18mo, Cloth 76 

The Heir of Wast Wayland 12mo 1 60 

(Wm.) Jack of the Mill 26 

HUBBACK'S Wife's Sister 60 

HUGO'S Ninety-Three. Illustrated 26 

12mo 1 76 

The Toilers of the Sea. Illustrated 76 

Cloth 1 60 
HUNGERFORD'SThe01dPlantation.l2rao. 1 60 

HUNT'S The Foster Brother 60 

INCHBALD'S (Mrs.) A Simple Story 60 

IN Dutv Bound. Illustrated 60 

ISABEL 18mo, Cloth 75 

ISEULTE 60 

JAMES'S Agincourt 60 

Agnes Sorel, 60 

Aims and Obstacles 60 

A Life of Vicissitudes 60 

Arabella Stuart 60 

Arrah Neil 60 

A Whim and its Consequences 60 

Beaucharap 76 

Forest Days 60 

Gowrie ; or, The King's Plot 60 

Heidelberg 60 

Henry Smeaton 60 

Leonora d'Orco 50 

Margaret Graham 26 

Pequinillo 60 

Rose d'Albret 60 

Russell 50 

Sir Theodore Broughton 60 

The Castle of Ehrenstein 50 

The Commissioner 1 00 

The Convict 50 

TheFalseHeir 60 

The Fate 50 

The Forgery 60 

The Last of the Fairies 26 

The OldDominion 60 

The Old Oak Chest 50 

The Step-Mother 1 25 

The Smuggler 75 

The Woodman 75 

Thirty Years Since 75 

Ticonderoga 60 

Attila. 12mo 1 60 

Charles Tvrrel 12mo 1 50 

Corse de Lion 12mo 1 60 

Darnley 12mo 1 50 

De L'Orme 12mo 1 50 

Henry Masterton 12mo 1 50 

Henry of Guise 12mo 1 50 

John Marston Hall 12mo 1 60 

Mary of Burffundy 12mo 1 50 

Morley Ernstein 12mo 1 50 

One in a Thousand ]2mo 1 60 

^^'J'P^ugustua 12mo 150 

^'^^^^^^" 12mol50 



vaxm 

JAMES'S The Ancient Regime 12mo$l 60 

The Club Book 12mo 1 50 

The Desultory Man 12mo 1 60 

The Gentleman of the Old School. .12mo 1 50 

The Gipsy 12mo 1 50 

The Huguenot 12mo 1 50 

The Jacquerie 12mo 1 50 

The King's Highway 12mo 1 50 

The Man at Arms 12mo 1 60 

The Robber 12mo 1 50 

The String of Pearls 12mo 1 25 

JEAFFRESON'S Isabel 12mo 1 60 

Live it Down 1 00 

Lottie Darling , 76 

Not Dead Yet 1 25 

Cloth 1 76 

Olive Blake's Good Work 75 

JENKINS'S The Devil's Chain. Ill's. 12mo 60 

Cloth 75 

JESSIE'S Flirtations 50 

JERROLD'S Chronicles of Clovernook 25 

JEWSBURY'S (Miss) Constance Herbert. . . 60 

The Adopted Child 16mo. 1 00 

Zoe 60 

JILT, The 60 

JOHNSON'S (Miss) A Sack of Gold 50 

Joseph the Jew 50 

Miss Nancy's Pilgrimage 60 

The Calderwood Secret 50 

KATHLEEN 50 

KING'S (Katharine) Hugh Melton. Illus- 
trated 25 

Off the Roll 75 

Our Detachment 50 

KINGSLEY'S (Chas.) Alton Locke . . . .12mo 1 50 

Yeast 12mo 1 60 

(HenrjO Hetty 25 

Stretton 40 

KNORRING'S The Peasant and his Landlord. 

12mo 1 50 

KNOWLES'S Fortescue 1 00 

LAJETCHNIKOFF'S The Heretic 60 

LAMARTINE'S Genevieve .... 12mo, Paper 25 

Raphael 12mo 1 25 

The Stone Mason of St. Point 12mo 1 25 

LAWRENCE'S (Geo. A.) Anteros 50 

Brakespeare 50 

Breaking a Butterfly 36 

Guy Livingstone 12mo 1 50 

Hagarene 75 

Maurice Dering 50 

Sans Merci 50 

Sword and Gown 25 

LEE'S (Holme) Annis Warleigh's Fortunes. 75 

Kathie Brande 12mo 1 50 

Mr. Wynyard's Ward 50 

Sylvan Holt's Daughter 12mo 1 50 

LE FANU'S All in the Dark 50 

A Lost Name 60 

Guy Deverell 60 

The Tenants of Malory 60 

Uncle Silas 75 

LE SAGE'S Gil Bias 12mo 1 50 

LEVER'S A Day's Ride 60 

Barrington 75 

Gerald Fitzgerald 60 

Lord Kilgobbin. Illustrations 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 
Luttrell of Arran 1 00 

Maurice TietTvay » \ ^ 

One of Them '^^ 

Boland Ca&\ie\. IWuaUaXXoTva >.>^ \ "& 
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FBI ox 

LEVER'S Sir Brook Fosbrooke $ 50 

Sir Jasper Carew 75 

That Boy of Norcott's. Illustrated 25 

The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 50 

TheDaltons 1 50 

The Dodd Family Abroad 1 25 

The Fortunes of Glencore 60 

The Martins of Cro' Martin 1 25 

Tony Butler 1 00 



1 



50 
75 
26 
75 
60 



75 
76 
75 
75 
60 
50 
76 
75 
50 
50 



Cloth 
LEWES'S Three Sisters and Three Fortunes . 

LILY 12mo 

LINTON'S (Mrs.) Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. 

Sowing the Wind 

LIVONLiN Tales 25 

LOCKHART'S Fair to See.. 76 

MCCARTHY'S My Enemy's Daughter. Ill's. 75 

The Waterdale Neighbors 50 

McINTOSH'S (Miss) Conquest and Self- 
Conquest 18mo, Cloth 

Praise and Principle 18mo, Cloth 

The Cousins 18mo, Cloth 

Woman an Enigma 18mo 

MABERLY'S (Mrs.) Lady and the Priest.. 

Leontine 

MACDONALD'S Alec Forbes 

Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood . .12mo 1 

Guild Court 

MACKENZIE'S (Henry) Novels 12mo 1 

MACQUOID'S (Mrs.) Patty 50 

Too Soon 50 

MAID of Honor, The 50 

MAID of Orleans, The 75 

MARGARET Denzil's History 75 

MARGARET'S Engagement 50 

M ARLITT'S Countess Gisela 25 

MARRY AT'S (Capt.) Japhet in Search of a 

Father. 12mo 1 25 

Little Savage 12mo 1 25 

The Children of New Forest 12mo 1 25 

MARSH'S (Mrs.) Adelaide Lindsay 50 

Angela ' . . . .12mo 1 50 

Aubrey 76 

Castle Avon 50 

Emilia Wyndham 75 

Evelyn Marston 50 

Father Darcy 75 

Heiress of Haughton 50 

Lettice Arnold 25 

\ Mordaunt Hall 50 

Norman's Bridge 50 

Ravenscliffe 60 

Rose of Ashurst 50 

The Triumphs of Time 75 

The Wilmingtons 50 

Time, the Avenger 60 

MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) The Hour and the 

Man 60 

MASON'S Rape of the Gamp. Illustrated. 1 00 

MATURIN'S Bianca 12mo 1 25 

MEINHOLD'S Sidonia the Sorceress 1 00 

MELVILLE'S Mardi 2 vols. 12mo 3 00 

Moby-Dick 12mo 1 75 

Omoo 12mo 1 60 

Pierre 12mo 1 50 

Redbum 12mo 1 50 

Typee 12mo 1 60 

Whitejacket 12mo 1 50 

MEREDITH'S Evan Harrington 12mo 1 60 

MI LMAJTS Arthur Conway 5Q \ 

The Wayside Cross ^5\ 



PBIGB 

MORE'S (Hannah) Complete Works. En- 
gravings 1 vol. 8vo, Sheep$3 00 

2 vols. 8vo, Cloth 4 00 
Sheep 6 00 

The Same 7 vols. 12mo 8 75 

MORLEY'S (Susan) Aileen Ferrers 50 

1 25 
1 25 
50 
1 00 
1 50 
1 50 



MOTHER'S Trials, A 12mo 

MOULTON'S My Third Book 12mo 

MUHLBACH'S Bernthal 

MULOCK'S (Miss) A Brave Lady. Ill's.... 

Cloth 

12mo 

A French Country Family. Translated. 

Illustrations 12mo 



1 50 



Agatha's Husband 50 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 

AHero,&c 12mo 1 25 

A Life for a Life 50 

12mo 1 50 

A Noble Life 12mo 1 50 

Avillion, and Other Tales 1 25 

Christian's Mistake 12mo 1 50 

Hannah. Illustrated 50 

12mo 1 50 

Head of the Family 75 

. Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 

John HalifjAx, Gentleman 76 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 50 
Mistress and Maid 50 

12mo 1 50 
Motherless. Translated. Iirs....l2mo 1 50 
My Mother and I. Illustrated 50 

12mo 1 50 

Nothing New , 50 

Ogilvies 50 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



50 
50 
50 
36 
60 
00 
50 
50 
60 
50 
00 
75 
60 
50 



Illustrated. 12mo 

Olive 

Illustrated. 12mo 

The Laurel Bush. Illustrated 

12mo 
The Woman's Kingdom. Illustrated... 

Cloth 
12mo 

Two Marriages 12mo 

Unkind Word and Other Stories... 12mo 

MURRAY'S The Prairie Bird 

MY Husband's Crime. Illustrated 

MY Uncle the Curate 

NABOB at Home, The 

NATURE'S Nobleman 50 

NEALE'S The Lost Ship 75 

NEWMAN'S (Mrs.) Jean 60 

NICHOLS'S The Sanctuary. Ill's 12mo 1 60 

NOEL'S (Lady) Owen Gwynne's Great Work 60 

NORA and Archibald Lee 60 

NORTON'S Stuart of Dunleath 60 

OLIPHANT'S (Mrs.) Agnes 75 

Athelings 75 

Brownlows 37 

Caritk (/» Prei8.) 

Chronicles of Carlingford 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 

Days of My Life 12mo 1 60 

For Love and Life 75 

Innocent. Illustrated 76 

John: a Love Story 50 

Katie Stewart 25 

Lucy Crofton 12mo 1 50 

Madonna Mary 50 

Miss Maijoribanks ^Ci 

Ow^sta^ »«» '^. 

(^<&\. ^^»s\.,« % 
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PBIOK 

OLIPHANT'S (Mrs.) Phoebe, Junior % 50 

A Son of the Soil 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

Squire Arden 75 

The Curate in Charge 60 

The House on the Moor 12mo 1 50 

The Laird of Norlaw 12mo 1 j50 

The Last of the Mortimers 12rao 1 50 

The Minister's Wife 75 

The Perpetual Curate 1 00 

aoth 1 50 

The Storv of Valentine and his Brother. 75 

ORRED'S (Meta) A Long Time Ago 50 

PAYN'S (Jas.) A Beggar on Horseback.... 35 

A Woman's Vengeance 50 

At Her Mercy 50 

Bred in the Bone ;.... 50 

Carlyon's Year 25 

Cecil's Tryst 50 

Found Dead 50 

Gwendoline's Harvest 25 

Halves 50 

Murphy's Master 25 

One of the Family 25 

The Best of Husbands 50 

Walter's Word 50 

• Won— Not Wooed 60 

PICKERINGS (Miss) The Grandfather 50 

The Grumbler 60 

POINT of Honor, A 50 

POLLARD'S (Eliza F.) Hope Deferred 50 

The Lady Superior 60 

PONSONBY'S (Lady) Discipline of Life. ... 50 

Mary Lindsay 50 

Pride and Irresolution 50 

PROFESSOR'S Lady 25 

QUEEN of Connaught, The 50 

RACHEL'S Secret 75 

RAYMOND'S Heroine 50 

READE'S (Charles) A Simpleton 50 

Cloth 1 00 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated.... 50 

12mo 75 

Foul Play 50 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrations 50 

Hard Cash. Illustrations 75 

It is Never Too Late to Mend 75 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long 60 

Peg Woffington and Other Tales 75 

Put Yourself in His Place. Illustrations. 75 

Cloth 1 25 

12mo 1 00 

The CJloister and the Hearth 75 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrations.... 35 

White Lies 50 

A JJbrai'y Edition o/'Rbade's Novels, 
12mo, Cloth^ is in press. 

RECOLLECTIONS of Eton. Illustrated.... 50 

REGENT'S Daughter 50 

RIDDELL'S (Mrs. J. H.) A Life's Assize .... 50 

Maxwell Drewitt 75 

Phemie Keller 50 

Race for Wealth 75 

ROBINSON'S (F. W.) ABridge of Glass.... 50 

A Girl's Romance, and Other Stories.... 50 

As Long as She Lived 75 

Carry's Confession 75 

Christie's Faith 12mo 1 75 

^or Her Sake. Illustrated 75 

Her Face was Her Fortune 50 

XJU/e Kate Kirby, Illustrations 76 

J^ttie: a Stray. 75 



PBIOK 

ROBINSON'S (F. W.) No Man's Friend. ...$ 75 

Poor Humanity 60 

Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrations 75 

Stem Necessity 50 

True to Herself 50 

ROMANCE and its Hero, The 12mo 1 25 

RO WCROFT'S The Bush Ranger 50 

SAFELY Married 50 

SALA'S Quite Alone 75 

SAUNDERS'S Abel Drake's Wife 75 

Bound to the Wheel 75 

Hirell 60 

Israel Mort, Overman 75 

Martin Pole 60 

SEDGWICK'S (Miss) Hope Leslie.2vols.r2mo 3 00 

The Linwoods 2 vol8.12mo 3 00 

Live and Let live 18mo, Cloth 75 

Married or Single? 2 vols. 12mo 3 00 

Means and Ends 18mo, Cloth 75 

Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man.... 

18mo, Cloth 75 
Stories for Young Persons... ISmo, Cloth 75 

Tales of Glauber Spa 12mo 1 50 

Wilton Harvey and Other Tales... 18mo, 

Cloth 75 

(Mrs.) Walter Thomley 12mo 1 50 

SELF 75 

SEWELL'S (Mbs) Amy Herbert 50 

SHERWOOD'S (Mrs.) Henry MUner.2 vols. 

12mo. 3 00 

Lady of the Manor 4 vols. 12mo 6 00 

Roxobel 3 vols. 18mo, Cloth 2 25 

Fairchild Family 12mo 1 50 

John Marten 12mo 1 50 

SHERWOOD'S (Mrs.) Works. Engravings. 

16 Vols., 12mo, Cloth, per vol. 1 50 
The Volumes sold separatelv or in setg. 

Vol. I. The History of Henry MU- 
ner. Parts I., II., and III. 

Vol. II. Fairchild Family ; Orphans 
of Normandy ; The Latter Days, &c. 

Vol. III. Little Henry and his Bear- 
er ; Lucy and her Dhaj-e ; Memoirs 
of Sergeant Dale, his Daughter, and 
the Orphan Mary ; Susan Gray ; Lucy 
Clare; Theophilus and Sophia; Abdal- 
lab, the Merchant of Bap^dad. 

Vol. IV. The Indian Pilgrim ; The 
Broken Hyacinth ; the Babes in the 
Wood of the New World ; Catherine 
Seward ; The Little Beggars, &c. 

Vol. V. The Infant's Progress ; The 
Flowers of the Forest; Ermina, &c. 

Vol. VI. The Governess ; The Lit- 
tle Momiere ; The Stranger at Home ; 
Pere la Chaise; English Mary; My 
Uncle Timothy. 

Vol.VII.The Nun ; Intimate Friends; 
My Aunt Kate ; Emeline ; Obedience ; 
The Gipsy Babes; The Basket-maker ; 
The Butterfly, &c. 

Vol. VIII. Victoria ; Arzoomund ; 
The Birth-Day Present ; The Errand 
Boy; The Orphan Boy ; The Two Sis- 
ters ; Julian Percival ; Edward Mans- 
field; The Infirmary ; The Young For- 
ester; Bitter Sweet; Common Errors,&c. 

Vol. IX., X., XL, and XIL The 
Lady of the Manor. 

\o\. XIW. TVift Mall-Coach; My 
T!l[«ee \Ji\c\ea\ TVvfe 0\eL\A^^'%C,cvm- 
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SHERWOOD'S (Mrs.) Works— Continued. 
The Hours of Infancy; Economy; 
Old Things and New Thmgs; The 
Swiss Cottage ; The Infant's Grave ; 
The Father's Eye ; Dudley Castle ; 
The Blessed Family ; Caroline Mor- 
daunt, &c. 

Vol. XIV. The Monk of Cimies; 
The Rosary, or Rosee of Montreux ; 
The Roman Baths; Saint Hospice; 
The Violet Leaf ; Convent of St. Clair. 
Vol. XV. The History of Henry 
Milner, Part IV. ; Sabbaths on the 
Continent ; The Idler. 
Vol. XVI. John Marten. 
SINCLAIR'S (Miss) Sir Edward Graham. ..$1 00 

SMITH'S (Horace) Adam Brown 60 

Arthur Arundel 60 

Love and Mesmerism 75 

SMOLLETTS Humphrey CUnker 12mo 1 50 

SPINDLER'S The Jew 75 

STANDISH the Puritan r2mo 1 50 

STEELE'S So Runs the World Away 50 

STONE EDGE 25 

SUE'S Arthur 75 

Commander of Malta 50 

De Rohan... 50 

SUN-MAID, The 50 

TABOR'S (Eliza) Hope Meredith 50 

Eglantine 50 

Jeanie's Quiet Life 50 

Meta's Faith 50 

St. Olave's 75 

The Blue Ribbon 50 

TALBOT'S Through Fire and Water. Ill's. 26 

TALES from the German 60 

TEFFFS The Shoulder Knot 12mo 1 50 

TEMME'S Anna Hammer 60 

THACKERAY'S (Miss) Bluebeard's Keys... 75 

Miscellaneous Works 1 25 

Illustrations. Cloth 1 75 

Miss Angel. Illustrations 75 

Old Kensington. Illustrations 1 00 

Village on the Cliff. 25 

THACKERAY'S (W. M.) Novels. 

Denis Duval. Ill ustrations 25 

Henry Esmond and Lovel the Widower. 

Illustrations 75 

. Pendennis. Illustrations 1 00 

12mo 1 25 
The Adventures of Philip. Illustrations. 75 

The Great Hoggarty Diamond , 25 

The Newcomes. Illustrations 1 00 

The Virginians. Illustrations 100 

Vanity Fair. Illustrations 1 00 

A Library Edition of Thackeray's 
Novels, 12mo, Clothy is in press, 
THOMAS'S (Annie) A Passion in Tatters.. . 75 

Called to Account 50 

Denis Donne 50 

False Colors 50 

" * He Cometh Not,' She Said" 50 

Maud Mohan ', 25 

On Guard 50 

Only Herself 50 

Played Out 76 

Playing for High Stakes. Illustrations 25 

The Dower House 60 

Theo Leigh 50 

The Two Widows 50 

Walter Goring. •,, 1h 

(Miss Martha M.) Life's Lesson.... 12mo 1 5Si 



THOMSON'S (Mrs.) Lady of Milan $ 75 

TIECK'S The Elves 60 

TOM Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

Illustrated 50 

TOM Brown at Oxford. Illustrations 75 



The two in One Volume 1 50 
TROLLOPE'S (Anthony) Brown, Jones, and 

Robinson j, 60 

Can You Forgive Her ? Illustrations... 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

Castle Richmond 12mo 1 50 

Doctor Thome 12mo 1 50 

Popular Edition 75 
Framley Parsonage. Illustrations.. 12mo 1 75 
Harry Heathcote of Gangoil 26 



He Knew He was Right. 



Lady Anna 

Miss Mackenzie 

Orley Farm. Illustrations. 



Illustrated... 
Cloth 



00 
60 
60 
50 
60 
00 



Phineas Finn. 



1 

Cloth 2 

Illustrations 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 

Phineas Redux. Illustrations 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 

Rachel Ray 60 

Ralph the Heir. Illustrations 1 25* 

Cloth 1 75 
Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. 

Illustrations 50 

The American Senator. (/» Press.) 

The Belton Estate 50 

The Bertrams 12mo 1 60 

The Ciaverings. Illustrations 50 

Cloth 1 00 

The Eustace Diamonds 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. Illus- 
trations 75 

Cloth 1 25 

The Last Chronicle of Barset. Ill's 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

The Prime Minister 75 

The Small House at Allington. Ill's.... 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 

The Three Clerks 12mo 1 60 

The Vicar of Bullhampton. Ulustrations. 1 25 

Cloth 1 75 
The Warden and Barchester Towers. 

In one volume 75 

The Way we Live Now. Illustrations. . 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 
TROLLOPE'S (Frances Eleanor) Anne Fur- 

ness 75 

Mabel's Progress 50 

The Sacristan's Household. Illustrated 75 

Veronica 50 

TROLLOPE'S (Mrs.) Petticoat Government. 50 

TROLLOPE'S (T. A.) A Siren 60 

Diamond Cut Diamond 12mo 1 25 

Durnton Abbey 50 

Lindisfarn Chase 1 50 

Qoth 2 00 

TUTOR'S Ward, The 50 

TWO Families, The 12mo 1 60 

TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Huguenot Family. 

12mo 1 60 

UNDER Foot. Illustrated 60 

UNDER the Ban 125 

Cloth 1 76 

^ k^lSC^^QTSC'^ \iwtfso. ^ 
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WARD or Wife? Illustrations $ 26 

WARREN'S Diary of a Physician.... 8 vols. 

16mo, Cloth 2 25 

Now and Then 12mo 1 25 

WARD'S Chatsworth 50 

De Vere 12mo 1 50 

WEALTH and Worth 18mo, Cloth 75 

WHAT'S to be Done ? 18mo, Cloth 75 

WHEAT and Tares 12mo 1 25 

WHICH is the Heroine? 



50 

WHITE Slave, The 1 00 

WHITE'S Circe. 50 

WILKINSON'S (Miss) Hands not Hearts... 50 



PBIOB 

WILLIAMS'S The Luttrells $ 50 

WILLS'S Notice to Quit 50 

The Wife's Evidence 60 

WISE'S Captain Brand. Illustrations 1 50 

Cloth 2 00 
WOOD'S (Mrs.) Danesbury House.. ..12mo 1 25 

WYOMING 50 

YATES'S Black Sheep 50 

Dr. Wainwright's Patient 50 

Kissing the Rod 75 

Land at Last 50 

Wrecked in Port 50 

ZSCHOKKE'S Veronica 60 



HOUSEHOLD EDITIONS 

OF 

GEORGE EllOT, CHARLES READE, AND W, M, THACKERAY 



) 



I 



PUBLISHED BY 



HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 



W. M. THACKERAY. 

Novels: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. — The Newcomes. — The 
Virginians. — Adventures of Philip. — Esmond, and Lovel the 
Widower. Illustrated. Six volumes, i2mo. Cloth, ^i 50 
per volume. {In Press) 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty Dia- 
mond, &c. — Paris and Irish Sketch Books, &c. — Book of 
Snobs, Sketches, &c. — Four Georges, English Humorists, 
Roundabout Papers, &c. — Catharine, Christmas Books, &c. 
Five volumes, i2mo. Cloth, $1 50 per volume. {In Press) 

CHARLES READE. 

Hard Cash.— Foul Play. — White Lies. — Love me Little, 
Love me Long. — Griffith Gaunt. — The Cloister and the 
Hearth.— Never too Late to Mend. — Peg Woffington, Chris- 
tie Johnstone, &c. — Put Yourself in His Place. — A Terrible 
Temptation. — A Simpleton and Wandering Heir. Illustra- 
ted. Eleven volumes, 1 2mo, Cloth, $1 25 per vol. {In Press) 

GEORGE ELIOT, 

Adam Bede.— Daniel Deronda, 2 vols.— Felix Holt.— Mid- 
dlemarch, 2 vols. — Romola. — Scenes of Clerical Life and 
Silas Marner.—The Mill on the Floss. Illustrated. Nine 
volumes, i2mo, CJoth, $1 50 per volume. 



} 



